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While the RURAL WORLD is published 
at one dollar a year, it has temporarily 
allowed old subscribers to send actually 
NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 
in order to largely increase the circulation 
and influence of the paper. This price is 
less than the cost of the white paper, 
presswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
prepaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of main- 
taining offices, paying salaries and con- 
ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- 
newals, unless accompanied by one or 
NEW 
dollar a year. All names are dropped as 
soon as subscriptions expire. The month 
mamed on the address tag, pasted on each 
issue, shows the month subscriptions ex- 


more subscribers must be at one 


pire, and renewals‘should be made two or 
three weeks before, so that names shall 
not drop out of list. It is gratifying to 
the proprietor to be able to state, in his 
half century’s experience in conducting 
this paper, it has never enjoyed the 
patronage and prosperity it noW doves. Tts 
circulation is increasing in a wonderful 
degree, and its advertising patrons, many 
of whom have used its columns for a 
quarter or a third of a century, are more 
than pleased with results. Let all our 
friends unite and press forward in ex- 
It will do 
for others what it is doing for you, so get 
others to join the great*RURAL WORLD 
army and receive the same benefit. 


tending its sphere of influence. 








Walter B. Stevens, Secretary of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company, 
says, in his graphic style, that the expo- 
sition to be held in St. Louis in 1908 is to 
be a World’s Fair of life as well as of 
things. This is an idea that will interest 
farmers, for of all classes of the world’s 
workers none has so much to do with the 
process and phenomena of life as 
does the agricultural class. We trust 
Secretary Stevens’ conception will be car- 
ried into the agricultural exhibits. 


Since we called attention to the de- 
sirability of a ship canal from Chicago 
to the sea, by the way of the Mississippi 
River, we have been gratified to note that 
the idea is being discussed by the leading 
journals of the country. The more this 
matter is discussed the more feasible will 
the scheme appear, and the more appar- 
ent will be its great benefit to the agri- 
cultural interests of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. When ships for Liverpool, Hamburg, 
Havre, the ports of the Orient, via 
the canal that will be dug across the 
Isthmus of Panama can be loaded at Mil- 
waukee, Chicago and St. Louis with meats 
and breadstuffs, the American farmers’ 
ability to feed the world will be greatly 
enhanced. 


MISSOURI HORTICULTURAL MEET- 
ING. 


The Missouri State Horticultural Society 
will hold its 1901 summer meeting next 
week, June 4, 5 and 6, at New ifaven, 
Mo. It is not necessary to tell those who 
have attended former meetings of the so- 
ciety that the coming one will be inter- 
esting and profitable; but it will not be 
out of place to suggest to those of our 
readers who are interested in fruit rais- 
ing and who have never availed thera- 
selves of the opportunity to attend a 
meeting of the Missouri Horticultural So- 
ciety that these meetings are always 
worth going many miles to forthe benefits 
derived from them. By the program just 
received from Secretary Goodman we 
note that a one-fare rate for the round 
trip will be in force for this meeting cn 
the Missouri Pacific; Kansas City, Ft. 
Scott & Memphis; St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco; Kansas City Southern and Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas railroads. 

The hotel rate will be $1 per day, and 
entertainment will be furnished by the 
citizens of the city. 

New Haven is 67 miles west of St. Louis 
on the Missouri Pacific railroad. The Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas passes within 
three miles on the north bank of the 
Missouri river. Those going by the latter 
road will be met at Holstein with convey- 


ances and transferred thus to New Ha- 
ven. 


GRUBBING LOCUST SPROUTS.—C. D. 
Lyon struck a tender spot when telling 
about grubbing locust sprouts. I believe 
I would let the sprouts grow into fence 
posts and let the other fellow cut them. 

Vernon Co., Mo. © A. BIRD 


THE MISSOURI WORLD'S FAIR 


BOARD. 


Governor Dockery has appointed the 
members of the Missouri Board of World's 
Fair They are as fol- 
lows: 

N. H. Gentry, Pettis County; M. T. Da- 
vis, Lawrence County; W. H. Marshall, 
New Madrid County; J. O. Allison, Ralls 
County; David B. Stroup, Ray County; 
Frank J. Moss, Buchanan County; H. C. 
McDougal, Jackson. County; B. H. Bon- 
foey, Putnam County; L. F. Parker, St. 
Louis. 

Mr. Davis is a banker and interested in 
mining; W. H. Marshall is a merchant 
and largely interested in farming and 
lumbering; J. O. Allison is a lawyer and 
former member of the legislature; D. P. 
Stroup is a farmer; Frank J. Moss is a 
manufacturer; L. F. Parker is attorney 
for the ’Frisco railroad; B. H. Bonfoey 
is a real estate and business man; H. C. 
McDougal is an attorney and N. H. Gen- 
try is a farmer and live stock breeder. 

It is a board of able, representative men, 
and the state is to be congratulated. Gov- 
ernor Dockery has done well. 


Commissioners. 


THE GOVERNMENT SEED DISTRIBU- 
TION. 

There has been of late considerable ad- 
verse criticism on the seed distribution 
by the U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
It is by no means the first, for periodical- 
ly during the last quarter of a century 
there have been cutbursts, and we have 
been told of the “flagrant wrongs” that 
have been committed by the Department 
in this connection. While we concede 
that there has been much to condemn 
in connection with this feature of the 
Department's work, we are far from ad- 
mitting, in the first place, the truthtul- 
ness of all that has been said in criticism 
of the work, and in the second place, the 
responsibility of the Department for the 
evil that does exist. Congress, and not 
the Department, is responsible for the 
situation, Congressmen not being willing 
to forego the privilege of having seeds to 
send to their constituents as means of 
maintaining friendly relations with the 
voters. The Department has been com- 
pelled by Congress to be the latter’s dis- 
tributing agent and to send out tons 
upon tons of seeds regardless of whether 
those of new varieties could be obtained 
or not. What was in its inception a 
worthy purpose, has gradually grown 
far beyond that, through the desire of 
members of Congress to curry favor with 
constituents by sending the latter some 
garden seeds at Government expense, and 
in meeting this demand of Congress, now 
grown to enormous proportions, it has 
been utterly impossible for the Depart- 
ment to hold to the original purpose of 
distributing new and valuable seeds. We 
do not believe that there has: been’ a 
single Secretary of Agriculture or Com- 
missioner of Agriculture who has not 
tried to do the best he could under the 
circumstances in this matter of seed dis- 
tribution. And while Secretary Wilson 
has, as we said, been criticised quite 
sharply of late in this connection, he is 
evidently trying to solve the problem of 
making this satisfactory. As evidence of 
this we note that there is to be a radical 
change in the administration of the seed 
distribution service. Prof. B, T. Gallo- 
way, Director of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, is to be put in charge of the 
entire work. 

Under the new plan trained scientists, 
of whom there is a large number in the 
new plant bureau will make a thorough 
observation and inspection of the seeds. 
They will go to the contractors’ place 
with a special view to seeing that the 
seeds are of new varieties and are clean 
of weeds. The bureau will direct the 
distribution of all the seeds. 


MARKETING FARM PRODUCE. 


Many farmers .have ability to grow 
abundant crops of many kinds of pro- 
duce, often in quantities that far exceed 
home demands, and because of lack of 
knowledge of- market requirements this 
surplus is a total loss. The two import- 
ant essentials for securing customers are 
goods of the best quality, and the at- 
tractive preparation of them for market. 
Looks may deceive, but yet they have a 
great merchantable value. The farmer 
who carries his early apples to market 
in a meal sack and delivers them with a 
coat of meal on them finds it difficult to 
procure a purchaser for apples that are 
in fact very fine, would be dumbfounded 
if he could step into some fine city grocery 
or up to date fruit stand and sée apples 
not nearly as fine as the ones he would 
have rejoiced to have taken 40 cents per 
bushel for, selling for three for a dime, 
and sometimes at five cents apiece. But 
these apples have been carefully handled 
since they were taken from the trees, 
may possibly have been carefully wrapped 
in tissue paper and before being put on 
the stand rubbed until they have a fine 
gloss. 

Then, the farmer needs tO understand 
the value of marketing in small packages. 
To him a bushel looks small when he has 
been handling hundreds of bushels, but 
the resident of even a small town has a 
different view point; to such a bushel is 
a “good bit.” If this same bushel of 
apples was neatly packed in small pack- 
ages it would return more and many 
would purchase a dime’s worth that 
wouldn’t buy a bushel at 30 cents. 





If it is desired to secure customers in 





a nearby town, and this is a clientage for 
farm produce that is much neglected, ef- 
fort should be made to have in season 
all the vegetables and fruits that are 
being marketed in sufficient quantities to 
supply the trade regularly. Have regu- 
lar days for taking in the produce and 
don't change them without good cause. 
The farmer who is endeavoring to build 
up such a trade should have telephone 
connection with the town, and should 
have a place in the town where orders 
would be taken the day before his regu- 
lar delivery day, or early the morning 
of it. 

Strive to deliver goods that are uni- 
form in quality. Have as good berries 
in the bottom and middle as on top, and 
have them good every day. If toward 
the end-of the crop the fruit is not as 
good as that first sold, state the fact to 
the customer, and offer the goods at a 
corresponding reduction in price. One 
will thus be able to get something for 
the culls and will get the confidence of 
one’s patronage, which is of greater im- 
portance. 

If the varied conditions of the market 
facilities of the small towns in one’s 
locality are treated on sound business 
principles and nickles and dimes not 
considered too small to be considered, 
profit will reward intelligent effort in this 
direction. 

CLEAN CORN FIELDS. 

Farmers know that profitable corn can 
only be grown on ground that is kept as 
free of weeds as possible, for the weeds 
not only rob the corn of plant food, but 
absorb large quantities of moisture. Then 
if it is desired to sow the ground to cow 
peas when the corn is being “laid by,” 
or to wheat in the fall after the corn is 
cut, clean culture permits a much better 
preparation of the seed bed. Many suc- 
ceed in keeping the corn field, in a good 
season, free from weéeds until the corn 
gets too large to: work with the riding 
eultivators: But if there ere lMte raits 
soon after it has been laid by, many 
harmful weeds grow and mature seeds 
that are a detriment to the corn crop’ and 
will also make more labor to prepare the 
land for the ensuing crop. 

Last season we noted the report of a 
corn grower who used the Planet, Jr., 
horse hoe in his corn field after the corn 
was too large to cultivate with the or- 
dinary cultivator. This hoe is a single 
horse cultivator, and is comparatively 
cheap. Fitted with the long knife-like 
blades to run just below the surface, 
every weed in the space covered by its 
shoes is destroyed. The cultivator is ad- 
justable and can be made wide or nar- 
row. The work can be rapidly done, and 
this is desirable, for the time for using 
this implement is limited to a few days. 
A row can be cleaned between the hills 
at each passage. A number of these hoes 
were put in the field and the most fav- 
orable results were reported. The in- 
creased yield in the crop and the de- 
creased cost for labor to clear out the 
weeds would soon pay for the cost of 
these tools. 


CARING FOR THE ROADSIDES. 


The suggestion of our Cass Co., Mo., 
correspondent, C, Burr, regarding the 
planting of trees along the roadside, is a 
good one, and a progressive spirit is fur-, 
ther manifested in his desire to have the 
roadsides free of brush and in a tidy con- 
dition. It is, however, by no means al- 
ways the case that conditions with re- 
spect to public sentiment in the communi- 
ty, lay of land and otherwise, are such 
as will permit a land owner to get the 
benefit of the grass or the fruit that 
could be grown along the roadside adjoin- 
ing his land. Still this should not deter 
a man from being public-spirited and do- 
ing what he can by example to bring 
about improved conditions. But we ques- 
tion the right on the part of the people, 
after compelling a land owner to surren- 
der to the public for its use a strip of 
land from the border of his farm, to enact 
a law requiring the said owner to take 
care of that strip in whole or in part. 
That strip of land is dedicated to the 
public and it is the public’s duty to care 
for it, as much so as it is the duty of the 
railroad company to care for the entire 
strip of land included in its right of way. 
But until public opinion shall have become 
sufficiently educated up to a proper sense 
of duty to the public highways, it will be 
necessary for progressive men like our 
correspondent io do as he has done. 


AN OKLAHOMA LETTER, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I would have 
come sooner, but that garden could not 
have been made without my aid; neither 
does anyone else around this place care 
to follow Biddy and her flock about to 
see if they have sufficient food and fresh 
water. Then, you know the cooking, 
washing, ironing and all the turns that 
go to make up a woman’s work on the 
farm keep her correspondence in the 
background, much to her dissatisfaction. 

Vegetables do well here. The mer- 
chants of the adjoining prairie towns and 
cities get their main supply and also 
their best vegetables from this county. 
Some farmers make considerable money 
truck gardening, and all who will work 
have enough and some to spare. 

The old settlers say this land resists 
drouth wonderfully well. When the prai- 
ries are suffering the crops here do not 


seem to suffer so badly. The farmers 
have never failed to have very good crops 
even in the driest rears. 

The fly is damaging oats badly in some 
instances entirely killing them out. We 
have ten acres pretty badly damaged, but 
if we get rain soon they will come out 
yet and make a very fair crop. 

Corn looks well, but in places is badly 
missing. Our assistant finished replant- 
ing yesterday. ‘‘Mr. Greener,” my “‘bet- 
ter half,’”’ sowed seven acres of alfalfa 
about April 10, on Black loamy soil, and 
I think every seed surely’ came up. I 
never saw a better stand. It is growing 
fast, and is certainly a drouth resister. 

Our truck patch comprises potatoes, 
both Irish and sweet, beans for winter 
use, peanuts, popcorn, melons, pumpkins, 
cucumbers, cabbage and tomatoes. Be- 
sides these we have our regular kitchen 
garden planted mostly from Burpees’ 
“best seeds that grow,” and at this writ- 
ing we are having a supply of mustard, 
lettuce, cress, radishes and onions for our 
table. Peas are bDleoming and my earli- 
est bunch beans are getting ready todoso. 
Thus you see we.emulate the example of 
our worthy friend and countryman, Mr. 
Bruce, in planting 4 diversity of crops, 
for, indeed, it is essemtial to the farmer’s 
prosperity. 

I could say ever so much more, but 
this is enough ‘for this time, and right 
here will close for very fear of that gap- 
ing waste basket. More anon. 

“MRS. A. GREENER.” 

Cleveland. Co., Oklahoma Ter. 


“CAN RENTERS BECOME OWNERS?” 


Editor RURAL WORLD: You ask: 
“Can renters become owners?” This 
question was brought to the front by 
you from an article written some weeks 
since by Mr. Heaton, I am constrained 
to say that Mr. Heaton’s statements were 
revelations to me, and most remarkable 
in more. ways., Although Mr. 
Heaton said the farmers of Iowa were 
very prosperous, and that the banks in- 
formed him that the farmers had more 
money on deposit than all others; yet he 
says renters are on the increase, and will 
continue to increase in numbers as lands 
have gone up in price. There seems to be 
a very different state of affairs in lowa 
to what we have down here in Texas. 

I am not sure that I understand from 
Mr. Heaton’s remarks just what consti- 
tutes a farmer in Iowa. Are not men 
who rent and cultivate farms considered 
farmers in Iowa? Or are they just plain 
renters and nothing else? All men, both 
white and black, who rent and culti- 
vate farms in Texas are called farmers, 
and many of them are much more skilled 
in farming than are the landlords of whom 
they rent. 

What increased the value of farm lands 
in Iowa so that renters can not become 
owners? Down here in Texas farm lands 
only increase in value as the product 
raised on the same increases in value. 
Farm lands with us here in Texas are 
governed by the prices of farm produce. 
Then that being the case, why should not 
a Texas renter be able to purchase a 
home when the price of his own produce 
has put the price of land up? They are 
able, and they are buying homes right 
along. Renters are not on the increase 
here. But I guess Mr. Heaton is eminent- 
ly correct as regards the Iowa renter. 

The greatest wonder to me is not how 
an Iowa renter can purchase a home now, 
but how he was ever able to do so, when 
Mr. Heaton tells us that he has to give 
to the landlord one-half of all that is 
raised on the farm, and in some cases 
the half does not stop at the regular 
products raised, but the poor renter must 
give up one-half of the hogs, chickens, 
garden stuff, etc. It is a wonder that 
such landlords do not demand one-hal1 
of the renter’s children, and doubtless 
would do so if they could utilize them to 
any advantage. Other landlords in Iowa 
demand all the corn at 12% cents per 
bushel except one hundred bushels that 
they are magnanimous(?) enough to allow 
the renter to keep. The Iowa landlords 
are certainly the most heartless set of 
land owners I have ever heard of, if Mr. 
Heaton has stated the matter correctly, 
and I am quite sure he has. 

Now, for the renter’s chance in Texas. 
I write from the standpoint of a land- 
lord, for that is strictly my occupation, 
and keep 20 to 25 families of renters on 
my plantations each year, generally well 
divided between whites and blacks. Each 
family is well provided with house, gard- 
en, necessary lots and buildings for his 
stock. Whatever the family raises about 
the house I have no interest in. The 
renter takes what land the family can 
cultivate and pays me for rent one-third 
of the grain and only one-fourth of the 
cotton. He is generally happy’ and con- 
tent, and often remains from year to 
year until he is able to buy a home of 
his own. Both whiteand black do this. 
I make no claim to being the best man 
and best landlord.in\ Texas; others treat 
their renters the same way. 

Mr. Heaton, please tell your Iowa land- 
lords to give their white renters a Texas 
negro renter’s chance, and they, too, will 
soon be able to own farms. But certainly 
they can never become owners of farms 
as long as they have.to pay over one- 
half of the produce raised, or sell all their 
corn at 12% cents per bushel to greedy 
landlords. W. W. STELL. 





Lamar Co., Texas. 


THE ROAD TO PROSPERITY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The “Ralls, 


County Record’ in a recent issue, an- 
nounced the following quartet: ‘The hog 
is the mortgage raiser, the sheep the fer- 
tilizer, the cow the barn builder, and the 
hen the liquidator of the grocery bill of 
the family.”” A man and a woman, not 
afraid of work in caring for this vital 
quartet, will be sure of prosperity on-a 
farm. 

This announcement as a general propo- 
sition may do, but in the concrete it will 
not hold good. Mark you, the hog is 
made the leader of the quartet, and he 
has the biggest end of the debt on the 
farm to meet, and unless he has certain 
favorable conditions on the farm to play 
to his advantage, he will certainly fall 
in lifting the mortgage. While the price 
of the porker is at its maximum just now, 
still the price of corn is high, and runs a 
parallel race with his porkship for mar- 
ket valuation in every season; and the 
hog will not be the mortgage lifter if the 
usual plan of feeding him is adopted; 
namely, feeding him on corn from the 
time he is able to crack corn till he is 
marketed, say nine or ten months. The 
the first three months he will eat, when 
corn is worth 50c, $1 worth; the next three 
months, $4.50; the last three months, $13.50; 
total, $19.00. The porker now weighs 200 
pounds, at present price will sell for $12.50; 
so the farmer is out the hog and $6.80. 
If corn is worth 40 cents, the cost will be 
for the first three months, 80 cents; sec- 
ond three months, $3.60; the last three 
months, $10.80; total, $15.20. The hog at 
200 pounds at 5 cents will bring you $10. 
In this instance the farmer is out $5.20 
and his hog. But with corn at 30 cents 
per bushel, the cost of raising him 60 cents 
first three months, $2.70 the second three 
months, and $8.10 the last three months; 
total, $11.40. The sale of the hog at 4 
cents would be $8. Here the farmer is out 
$3.40 and the hog. 

This is your correspondent’s experience 
with this method .of raising hogs and 
selling on a corn producing farm; but 
after the mortgage is lifted and you can 
afford clover for your hogs, then you 
come out even when corn is 50 cents. You 
make a little when corn is 40 cents, and 
considerable when corn is 30 cents per 
bushel. 

With the profits on hogs with clover 
added for a few years, you are able then 
to feed cattle and let your hogs follow 
and your hogs are clear profit, besides a 
fair profit on the fat cattle. 

Then prosperity comes from feeding 
hogs. At least this is the experience of 
your correspondent in the last 25 years 
with hogs. 

The sheep as a fertilizer is all right. 
We have never been without a flock of 
sheep since we have been farming. And 
to the fertilizing we want to add, they 
are good to keep down sprouts on a tim- 
ber farm, and excellent to reduce weeds. 

The cattle will build the barn, supply 
furniture, implements and all necessary 
outhouses, carriages, the span of match 
bays, etc., while the imperial hen foots 
the grocery bill, luxuries, plate and cup- 
board ware, 

It is astonishing how our women are 
taking to the Missouri hen, turkey, goose 
and other birds: They take pride ina 
pedigreed chicken, a pure bred of some 
fancied breed. I am glad to see it. It 
gives noble employment to our daughters. 
It keeps them at home. It fosters in- 
dustry and frugality, and gives play to 
taste, skill in management, tracing of dis- 
ease and providing a remedy, exercises 
judgment, discrimination and*those high- 
er qualities of womanhood that character- 
izes the sex all over the rural west. Let 
all the people study thé finer notes of 
this quartet and at the World’s Fair in 
St. Louis, two years hence, the farm- 
ers of the Louisiana Purchase will make 
a music that will thrill the whole world. 

Pike Co.,Mo. MARK W. WOOD. 


NOTES FROM THE SCIOTO. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This is the 
best day, in our opinion, we have had for 
a long time, as it seems to be raining 
everywhere, and we needed it badly. We 
have only had local showers for several 
weeks past, but to-day we have a generaP 
rain, which is putting the ground in fine 
condition. 

There is more ground being plowed this 
season on the marsh than ever before, al- 
most every available foot of land is being 
planted or sown to some crop. Only a 
little new land on the. Syndicate Farm 
is yet lying idle. A large acreage was 
sown to onions, 1,500 to 1,800 acres, which 
were starting nicely, but on the 12th we 
had a muck storm, which at the time 
seemed to destroy almost everything, I 
think fully 80 per cent; but since then 
many of them have started up again 
and it seems possible now that with fav- 
orable weather we may have some onions 
yet. : 

On Monday morning, May 20, when look- 
ing over my I7-acre field, I thought of 
what I had written a little while before, 
when I said: “It may mean a loss of sey- 
eral hundred dollars, but with fair crops 
and fair prices it means several hundred 
dollars in our favor.’’ Well, it looked as 
if the former was our fate, as I had put 
$107.15 in hard cash into onion seed, to 
Say nothing of labor, and it then seemed 
that all was gone, and I would have sold 
my chance for 15 cents, if I had taken 
what it seemed to be worth at that time. 
But now it seéms possible that I may get 





enough to pay expenses, but no man}; 


‘mission Men.” 
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knows at present. I may tell you later 
on. Some have resown since the storm 
and some are planting ground to corn or 
potatoes. 

Last week I planted four acres to po- 
tatoes on a heavy rye sod. Last fall after 
onions came off, I sowed one bushel of 
rye per acre, which formed a very heavy 
growth, 15 to 20 inches high, which I 
turned under and planted to Rural New 
Yorkers and Monroe seedling potatoes. I 
expect to harvest some fine potatoes 
therefrom; if I don’t, I shall lose faith in 
the rye sod for potatoes. 

These rains are timely for my carrots 
and parsnips, which began to peep 
through the ground last week, but the 
hot sun was killing the tender little 
plants, just as it did my carrots last 
year. I want to say that if I can get a 
stand of them I can raise more tons per 
acre than of anything else I ever tried 
to grow. Last year I sold 15,000 pounds 
off of one-third of an acre, and not a 
perfect stand on all the ground either. 
They are a nice crop to handle, and 1ct 
very expensive. They make excellent 
food for stock, if a ready market is not 
found for them. I am still feeding my 
hogs parsnips almost exclusively, aud 
they seem to be doing nicely, 

Hereafter, if I have parsnips and there 
is a dull market, I will know just where 
to market them without consigning them 
to some unreliable commission man. 

In a few days I want to write you an 
article on “My Experience With Com- 
Someone has said: “It 
is not all of life to live, nor all of death to 
die,” neither does the success of the 
onion or produce grower depend entirely 
on his ability to raise the crop; this I 
will show in “my experience,” which I 
hope will assist some poor toiler in re- 
ceiving just compensation for his labors. 

The approach of the onion weeding sea- 
son was attended with the usual influx of 
laborers, but the day after the storm 
many took their departure ‘“‘for parts un- 
known,” and all of these persons are 
good, good for something, at some time or 
other. ‘Some of them are much better 
when they are asleep than in their wake- 
ful hours; while others do their most 
active work when the family siceps, as 
was proven by one of our neighbors los- 
ing all her ducks and a turkey a few 
nights ago. 

It was my privilege a few days ago 
to pass by a large piece of timber, and 
the birds flittering from bush to tree and 
warbling forth their joyous notes, carried 
me back in memory nearly a half cen- 
tury to my native place in Pennsylvania, 
where I roamed through the great woods 
spying out birds’ nests, but never to rob 
them, and chasing the nimble squirrel 
from tree to tree; gathering mushrooms, 
etc.; but now we find hundreds and thou- 
sands of acres from which the timber 
has been cleared away and not a bush or 
tree in which the robin can build her 
nest. Can we wonder why insect ene- 
mies are worse now than in former years? 

The destruction of trees and birds, and 
the increase of insect enemiés go “‘hand 
in hand.” GEO. D. BOWERS. 

Hardin Co., Ohio. 


TENNESSEE LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: East Ten- 
nessee has had one of the ‘most back- 
ward springs that ever was known here. 
In April a heavy snow fell, and the mer- 
cury went down to 31 degrees above zero. 
Fruit trees were in bloom, and it was a 
strange sight to see the limbs of trees 
bending under their load of snow, and 
at the same time full of bloom; but with 
all the snow and cold weather, there will 
be plenty of fruit, providing the insects 
do not destroy it. The spray pump, prop- 
erly applied, is the only way to make 
plenty of good, clean, wholesome fruit. 

But the storm did much damage to 
planted crops. Considerable of the corn 
was planted, and the heavy fall of snow 
and also of rain packed the ground; this 
excessive moisture was followed by a 
hot sun and dry, warm wind, which 
baked the ground and the corn could not 
come through this crust. Now in nearly 
every field farmers are replanting or 
planting over. The oat crop does not 
promise well. We have been having very 
dry weather now for some time, but a 
nice rain began falling Saturday, May 18, 
and has continued until to-day, not a 
dashing downpour, but a nice, gentle, 


heavy rain, which tends to bring up the/, 


seeds that have been planted. 
Farmers are now preparing their land 
for peas and the price of seed has ad- 





vanced until now peas are selling at $2 


per bushel. 
seed $1.25. 
Peas are said to. do well here, but it 
looks strange to see farmers go to town 
and buy western hay at from $13 per ton 
for wild hay, to $20 per ton for timothy, 
and haul it back to the farm to feed. 
Bushels of corn are also bought by farm- 
ers and hauled back to the farm to feed 
the farm animals. Corn sells here by 
the small lot at 60 cents per bushel. There 
are great possibilities here for the man 
or men who will engage in agriculture 
and stock raising, especially good beef 
cattle, sheep and hogs. ASA MARKEL. 
Knox Co., Tenn. 


Best millet is $1.25; sorghum 


A BARN PLAN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: As I havea 
barn that suits me for convenience and as 
I would like to be of. help to) Mri C. A. 
Bird _or any one else desifing a plan for 
a barn, I herewith; give description of the 
plan on which it is built... It is 36x40 feet, 
the long way east and west, 18 feet the 
square; driveway 12 feet wide, through 
the center, north and south; leaving 
spaces 14x36 feet at each end, to be di- 
vided into stalls, granaries, harness room, 
etc. The east end has a harness room in 
the center 6x8% feet, with three stalls on 
each side, 5x9 feet, including two feet of 
space for manger. The stall room I think 
about right, leaving a passway of five 
feet behind the stalls. 

The west end has a box stall on each 
corner 10x14 feet, leaving room for two 
granaries, 8xl4 feet. This I think is the 
proper place for grain bins, as the team 
can stand in the driveway while loading 
or unloading grain. 

The floors over the driveway are about 
four feet higher than those over the other 
portions, and are all of tongued and 
grooved flooring. There is an opening in 
floor in the center above the driveway, 
sufficient for taking up hay. 

I have not noticed the hay being affect- 
ed by odors from below. 

Driveway doors, including one ‘into har- 
ness room and south stable doors all 
slide. I am much pleased with sliding 
Stable doors, and also the driveways, it 
being convenient to have a place to run ° 
a load of hay or grain in'im case of a 
coming rain. 

I would have the driveway run north 
and south, as it gives such good: venti- 
lation in summer, and lets the sunshine 
in in winter. 

There is much that could be written 
from these parts that probably would in- 
terest the readers of your valuable paper, 
but I don’t wish to overdo. W. M. COX. 

McLean Co., Ill. 

RURAL WORLD readers will be glad 
to hear further from Mr. Cox.—Editor. 


WISE OR OTHERWISE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: C. A. Bird's 
letter in your issu2 of May 15 struck a re- 
sponsive chord in my anatomy, as there 
is nothing I take more delight in than in 
fixing up things in good shape when they 
are run down or tumbled down—grubbing 
out a brush patch or trimming up trees in 
a timber pasture, and the like. It fairly 
gives me the “jim jams” to drive along 
the road and see the roadsides filled with 
all manner of weeds and brush, sumach 
and buck brush especially. I am in favor 
of a law compelling every land owner to 
keep his roadside free from bushes and 
trees, except where they are set with 
some degree of regularity to shade or 
fruit trees, also to mow the weeds and 
grass at least twice a year. 

There are miles and miles of road where 
@ modern grader cannot be used to ad- 
vantage, just on t of bushes and 
trees being left to grow. How can we ex- 
pect effective work on the roads when 
the overseer must grub out both sides of 
the road before he can run his grader? 
And how can we keep our fields free from 
weeds when the fence rows and hedges 
are full of all kinds of weeds, which are 
left to ripen seed year after year? I have 
1% miles of road to keep clean, and one 
can carry in his coat pocket all the bush- 
es he will find along that portion of the 
r It is nearly all set in bluegrass, 
clover and timothy, which I mow two or 

es a year. I have one-quarter 
of a mile lined with black walnut trees 
just outside of the hedge, the trees stand- 
ing 16 feet apart. The nuts were planted 
about 20 years ago. They are fine large 
trees now and make a nice shade—they 
are on the south side of road and bear 
bushels of nuts nearly every year. Why 
not get a bushel or two of walnuts next 
fall and plant along the roadside? Put 
by gen nuts in a place to be sure of 


-I intended making a suggestion to 
friend Bird about that barn, but got 
hag gages yy ; be — other sub- 

; may do so later. Yours of Eee. 


Cass Co., Mo. Cc. 
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The Dairy. 


DAIRYING. 








POSSIBILITIES OF 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I have re 
ceived several letters from Missouri dai- 
rymen lately asking what constitutes a 
good herd of dairy cows, as to yield of 
milk and butter. 

I do not know of any vranch of farming 
that has so great opportunities for ad- 
Let any of 
has 


THE 


vancement as does dairying. 
the RURAL WORLD readers who 
cows take his best cow as an example. 
Suppose she gives enough milk per day 
when fresh to produce two pounds of but- 
ter. How much greater would be the out- 
put if the remainder of the herd were like 
her? By keeping all of her heifer calves 
and properly developing them, one can 
finally reach the two-pound mark per cow 
for the her. What then? Among the 
herd will be found a cow that will pro- 
duce two pounds of butter daily for three 
months, another for 24% months, another 
two months, and so on. Then by weed- 
ing out and breeding up the herd can 
again be made to reach the record of the 
best cow. Then the milk record will show 
that one of the cows is capable of yield- 
ing two pounds of butter daily for four 
months, and then there follows another 
period of weeding out and breeding up; 
in fact, none of us will live long enough 
to reach the highest point in possibilities of 
a dairy herd, but we can work to that 
end and in doing so get great pleasure as 
well as good profits. 

Take our herd at Cedar Hill as an ex- 
ample: Two years ago last March, on 
taking charge, we found the herd produc- 
ing an average of one-half pound of but- 
ter daily; to-day 34 cows and heifers are 
producing 40 pounds of butter daily, and 
we can see where the yield can be ma- 
terially increased in the next 12 months. 
In order to accomplish this result we have 
not sold any heifer calves or heifers that 
we have not developed ourselves. Every 
pound of miik from each individual cow 
and heifer has been weighed and record- 
ed; these records are on file and show us 
just where our cows stand. 

It has been our aim to have every cow 
and heifer get just what food she requires 
every day in the year, and just what 
treatment she is entitled to. 

In the matter of bulls to head our herd, 
we have not let the price asked cut much 
of a figure, providing the breeding was 
what we wanted. To illustrate this point 
more fully, we will have a cut of our 
best bred bull appear in the RURAL 
WORLD soon, together with his pedigree 
and some facts as to what his calves are 
capable of doing. We had an option on 
him for two years before we could get 
him. We will also send to the editor 
cuts of two of our best cows, which will 
illustrate to some extent what the possi- 
bilities of dairying are in our herd. 

Warren Co., Il “BUFF JERSEY.” 


DAIRYING, WILL IT PAY? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A regular 
visitor to my place brings the news about 
farming in general, and has, as does every 
one, its own particular tastes. We get 
from this visitor (the RURAL WORLD) 
the best there is for the information and 
profit of the farmer readers. 

Particularly was I interested in the ex- 
tract from the bulletin by G. B. Ellis, 
Secretary of the Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture, in the issue of May 1. From 
Mr. Ellis’ education, backed up by experi- 
ence, such reports become valuable to 
neighboring states as well as Missouri. 

Personally, I cannot possibly say yea or 
nay as to the adaptability of Missouri as 
a dairy state, but Mr. Ellis’ bulletin 
and the first prize essay by E. R. Stoute- 
meyer, reported in the RURAL WORLD 
May 8, convince me without doubt that 
Missouri is well adapted for dairying. 
Conditions cannot be so very much differ- 
ent from those in adjoining states where 
dairying is successfully carried on. After 
discussing the present condition in the 
State, Mr. Ellis comes to the all-absorb- 
ing question, “Will it pay?” Personally, 
in referring to this question, from what I 
have gained from experience (not in Mis- 
souri) and observation of other dairy- 
men, I decidedly answer no and yes. 

When a young man, not knowing any 
more about cows than that milk was got 
from them and butter was made from the 
milk, I hired to a farmer who had about 
20 cows. I must admit that I learned but 
little except to do the milking. These 
cows were milked regularly morning and 
evening, each man milking the cow that 
came to him first. In the busy season, 
say at haying and harvesting, we often 
would milk the cows about five and six in 
the morning, and occasionally on a dull 
evening would require a light to see the 
cows in the stable. Then, again, if it 
rained in the afternoon we would have 
the milking done and the milk sent to the 
cheese factory by 6 o’clock, and the cows 
sent to pasture by the help of a dog. The 
majority of these cows would go dry for 
two, three and four months, while a few 
would give milk all winter. The feed was 
on a par with the milking system and the 
care in proportion. 

From reports of creamerymen, visiting 
dairy farms and notices in agricultural 
papers, we learn that to-day too many 
similar cases are to be found in dairy re- 
gions and coupled with the solemn dec- 
laration that dairying does not pay. Ver- 





Cleanse 
Your Blood 


The cause of all spring humors, 
pimples and eruptions, as well as 
of that tired feeling and poor appe- 
tite, is found in impure, depleted 
blood. 

The perfect blood purifier is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, as multitudes 
know by experience. 

It cures all blood diseases, from 
the smallest pimple to the stubborn 
scrofula sore— from morning tired- 
ness to extreme nervous prostration, 

Begin taking it TODAY. 
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Is America’s Greatest Spring Medi- 
eine. Be sure to get Hood’s, 


ily, 
pay. 


I say, that sort of dairying does not 

Since the advent of the creamery 
system, conditions have materially 
changed, particularly where the patron 
has been shown the necessity of improve- 
ment and that good dairying is an advan- 
tage to the individual, all of the patrons 


tainly followed, and improvement extend- 
ed from cow to the churn and then to 
consumer. But the crowning thing is that 
shown by the dairymen’s figures that 
dairying does pay. 

From what little I have learned of Mis- 
souri farmers, they act wisely by selling 
their crops in the condensed form—that is 
as beef, pork and poultry, and again in 
horses and mules. As a general rule these 
farmers are making it pay; after a man 
has been for several years fairly estab- 
lished, it would not be wise for him to 
change to dairying because of hearing or 
even knowing of men who are making 
dairying pay. The change of conditions 
would act adversely for him. But for the 
young man whose taste and pride in the 
cow, coupled with fancy for the golden 
butter, I am convinced dairying will pay 
in Missouri. Creameries may not be found 
at any cross road, but they will come in 
time. Then, again, if within a reasonable 
distance of the railway station, he can 
reach a market for his cream, butter and 
maybe his milk. When the creamery is 
not easily reached he can make butter. 
When I say butter, I mean the very best, 
with the understanding that the dairy- 
man has had the training for the making 
of butter and the facilities for turning out 
the very best. Then, as a part of the 
business, the market must be worked up, 
which always takes a little time, but is 
easily extended when the quality of the 
product becomes known; then expansion, 
if necessary, follows. Dairying does pay. 

JOHN BETHUNE. 

Lancaster Co., Neb. 

MAKING BUTTER COME QUICKLY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I see “‘A Sub- 
scriber’’ at Monett, Mo., is having trouble 
with the ‘‘cook’’ on account of the churn- 
ing of the cream from a certain cow. He 
has my sympathy. We have been through 
the same mill twice. It is not necessary 
to repeat our experience or to theorize 
about the cows and the milk. If he will 
heat the milk, after it has been strained, 
until it begins to form a scum on the top 
and to wrinkle, then set in a cool place 
and treat as usual, and does not get good 
butter after churning from 20 to 40 min- 
utes, he may have my old hat. 

Vernon Co., Mo. Cc, A. BIRD. 


GARGET-MAMMITIS-CAKED BAG. 


A RURAL WORLD reader asks for a 
remedy for garget. We give the follow- 
ing: 

Bathe the udder frequently with warm 
water; dry and apply warm lard. Milk 
often. Give internally two-drachm doses 
of salicylic acid and one drachm soda bi- 
carbonate in one pint of milk, four times 
daily. 

Note the article on page seven in the 
RURAL WORLD of May 22. The treat- 
ment advised for mammitis in the sow 
can be applied to the cow with due al- 
lowance for difference in size of animals. 


SCIENCE IN DAIRYING. 


By C. L. Willoughby, Instructor in Dai- 
rying, Missouri Agricultural College, and 
published in April Bulletin, Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture. ‘ 

IN THE BEGINNING.—The practice of 
dairying dates back to the remotest an- 
tiquity. For thousands of years succeed- 
ing generations of men have to a greater 
or less extent utilized the product of the 
cow for nourishment and sustenance. In 
the earliest stages of this industry the 
methods were of course crude and blun- 
dering, but knowledge gradually pro- 
gressed through experience until certain 
well established methods began to form 
the art of dairying. This was wholly an 
empirical art, differing in many details of 
practice among different regions—handed 
down from father to son or from neighbor 
to neighbor in unsystematic and incom- 
plete form, which prevented any improve- 
ment. The facts in regard to results were 
learned by observation, but the reasons 
were frequently shrouded in mystery. The 
appliances used were few and often en- 
tirely unsuited to the work. Consequent- 
ly the products were variable and of in- 
ferior quality. 

MODERN SCIENCE has completely 
changed this state of affairs. During the 


has made greater progress than any other 
farm industry. Within this time many 
inventions and discoverieshave been made 
which have entirely revolutionized the 
business, Until to-day it is no longer con- 
trolled by arbitrary’ rules, but stands 
upon a firm foundation of scientific fact 
and expert practice. Patient investiga- 
tion has brought out the true reasons for 
the various operations, and the dairyman 
can now be guided by general principles 
which are broad enough to meet the re- 
quirements of all exigencies of the trade. 

INVENTIONS.—Perhaps the greatest 
stimulus has been given to this new in- 
dustry through the invention of mechani- 
ical appliances for carrying out the work 
On a large scale, with a minimum of ex- 
pense and loss. The greatest forward 
stride in the history of dairying was in- 
augurated by the invention, about 1875, 
of cream separators. These machines 
utilized centrifugal force at a high rate of 
speed for the separation of cream from 
milk, and were so far in advance of pre- 
vious methods in this line that they have 
been almost universally adopted. Through 
their use alone has the development of 
modern dairy manufacturing methods 
been made possible, by reason of the im- 
mense saving of former losses, and the 
ability to handle large quantities of the 
Taw material. 

About the same time the “deep setting’ 
system of creaming also came into use for 
the first time. By this method the milk is 
set in deep cans surrounded. by cold wa- 
ter; it has been of great use on farms and 
in home dairy work, and is so far in ad- 
vance of the old method of setting in 





shallow pans that it has almost entirely 


and the good name of the creamery. 

The agricultural papers have become 
more and more a necessity among our 
farmers, and the necessity is increasing. 
Indeed, when a visitor is delayed a day or 
two the farmer feels as if there were a 
blank somewhere. The effects shown are 
a credit to the papers. We must admit 
that they have made known the most ad- 
vanced principles or modes of bringing 
the quality of butter up to the highest ! 


notch. To the farmer who is open to con- 
viction and not too full of self-conceit, 
these reports have proven of inestimable 
value. Such men have compared results 
and then followed the improved plans of | 
dairying, and outcome was more than 
successful. Such ‘encouragement event- 
ually demanded expansion, which cer- 


past 30 years the art of scientific dairying |. 


superseded former methods. But the loss- 
es are still so great by this system during 
‘a year, that the use of small sized sepa- 
rators at the farm is increasing rapidly at 
the present time; and the separator sys- 
tem is destined, en account of reducing 
losses to the absolute minimum, to come 
into use in every dairy district. 
DISCOVERIES.—In the new dairying 
the sciences of chemistry and bacteriology 
During the 


| 


' also play an important part. 
| 


/nineteenth century the chemist has made 
' plain all the facts concerning the compo- 
' sition of milk and its products which are 
so essential to a proper understanding of 
' dairy management. Old ideas and vague 
theories have been exploded, to be re- 
placed with more tangible certainties. 


The laws underlying the nutrition of ant- 


mals and the proper feeding of the dairy 
' 


cow for the production of milk and butter 
‘are of comparatively recent origin. Exact 
chemical tests have been devised which 


| : 
will show at any time just how much acid 


milk contains, and when it is ready for 
churning. 

THE BABCOCK TEST.—Owing to the 
fact that the amount of butter fat which 
milk contains determines its commercial 
value, the need for some rapid, accurate 
and inexpensive test for fat became more 
and more apparent during the last half 
of the century. Many tests were devised 
for this purpose, some of them reaching 
very near the desired ideal; but it re- 
mained for Dr. 8S. M. Babcock, of the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station, to place 
before the public in 1890 a method of test- 
ing milk which in a short time made his 
name famous, and was adopted over the 
entire world. The Babcock test for fat 
has done more to make dairying an exact 
science than any other chemical test. By 
its use creameries and cheese factories 
are able to settle all differences in the 
equitable payment of their patrons who 
furnish milk, and the farmer himself now 
has at his command the means of know- 
ing whether his cows produce a profit or 
are kept at a loss. 

And now within the last ten years bac- 
teriology, the youngest of these sciences, 
has shed much light on problems which 


| 


have heretoforé puzzled the deepest 
minds. The present knowledge of these 
minute forms of life which abound 


through all nature has explained the fer- 
mentations and changes which occur in 
milk, and has led to greater care and 
cleanliness in their control. 

THE MODERN DAIRYMAN must ac- 
quaint himself with these elementary 
facts of science which relate directly to 
his work. He can not afford to be with- 
out the help which this knowledge af- 
fords. He should be able by their aid to 
recognize and control all the difficulties 
of the profession; he should acquire and 
retain the mastery over all these agencies 
which when properly understood become 
his servants, but if overlooked will work 
his ruin. 

DAIRY SCHOOLS.—For a long time 
there were no schools for proper training 
and instruction in dairy methods, but 
during the close of the last century this 
demand has been reasonably well satis- 
fied. There are now a number of excel- 
lent schools in the United States offering 
practical work in these lines. Such 
schools, properly conducted, are an im- 
mense help in the advancement of dairy 
knowledge, and they have become a high- 
ly important factor in the development of 
this industry in our nation. 

IN MISSOURI.—Through the help of the 
recent appropriation of $40,000 given by 
the last State Legislature, Missouri will 
soon have at the Agricultural College a 
dairy building which will be equal if not 
superior to any on the American conti- 
nent. If it is possible to get the work 
done, this new building will be ready for 
work by January 1, 192, when reguiar 
courses will be offered in Creamery Man- 
agement, Cheese Making, Farm Dairying, 
and all the sciences and practical work 
relating thereto. This will be a splendid 
opportunity for the young men of Mis- 
souri to perfect themselves in a business 
which is destined to increase iargely with 
the advancing prosperity of our great 
state. 

The Legislature also passed a law estab- 
lishing a chair of Dairy Husbandry at the 
Agricultural College, appropriating $5,000 
for salary and traveling expenses. It is 
proposed to secure the best teacher 
in the country for this work, and 
also have him travel through the State 
wherever he is needed to help put the 
dairy industry on a good footing. ‘The 
State Board of Agriculture has also taken 
up the matter of encouraging this indus- 
try more largely than ever, and will give 
much attention to it through the medium 
of farmers’ institutes, conventions and 
dairy meetings. 

With the superior resources at her com- 
mand there is no reason why Missouri 
should not rank with Iowa, Minnesova 
and other leading dairy states. And with 
all the foregoing mentioned influences to 
aid in this direction, if the farmer will 
only do his share towards helping and be- 
coming interested in the work, Missouri 
will in a short time stand at the front in 
dairying, as she already does in. fruit 
raising and beef production. 


AN ERROR IN FEEDING. 





The importance of the right kind of food 
for the dairy cow is not as fully appre- 
ciated as it should be, even in our so- 
called leading dairy states. Prof. T. L. 
Haecker of the Minnesota Agricultural 
College brought out this point very clear- 
ly in a recent address before the Agricul- 
tural Society of that state. He said: 

The error that our farmers are making 
is not so much in under feeding as it is 
in not providing their cows with the right 
kind of feed. This fact was very clearly 
demonstrated in a letter from a dairy 
tarmer stating that he was feeding good 
millet hay, all they would eat, a bundle 
of unhusked corn, averaging about ten 
ears to the bundle, and five pounds of 
roots. In examining the chemical compo- 
sition of the food stuffs and the quantity 
given, we find that the cows were receiv- 
ing all they could eat. 

A cow fed with such a ration is to all 
‘external appearance well fed. But when 
We examine the amount of protein pro- 
vided by this ration, we find that for a 
milch cow she is only half fed. Cows re- 
quire of the group of nutrients known as 
proteids from two to two and a half 
pounds a day, according to the amount of 
work they are doing. This ration fur- 
nished only .98 of a pound, being only a 
trifle over what is needed daily for bod- 
ily maintenance. An animal weighing 
1,000 pounds, kept quiet and comfortably 
housed, needs .6 of a pound of protein 
per day for rebuilding the body tissues 
that break down daily, so there was left 
available for milk or meat only .33 of a 
; pound of protein, or about enough to 
make a pound of gain, or to produce the 








t 
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amount of milk required for half a 
pound of butter daily. .This is not an ex- 
ceptional case, but is a fair illustration 
of the almost universal practice among 
farmers. That such is the case is con- 
firmed by the statistics, which show that 
the average cow yields only 165 pounds of 
butter per year. Allowing half a pound 
a day during 300 days, which is the time 
ordinary cows are expected to give milk, 


we have 150 pounds per cow. The 15 
pounds additional for which statistics 
give her credit is made up during the 


short period in the spring when she is in 
good pasture. 
————— 
THE MODEL DAIRY TEST 





At the Pan-American Exposition. 
The reports herewith will furnish an 
idea of how the Model Dairy test is pro- 
gressing, but not as to its final result. A 
notable feature in these reports is the 
“cost of feed."”” Note how the value of 
feed increased for the second week as 
compared with the first, and in noting 
same, let us not forget the motive. Ac- 


cording to Mr. Converse’s statement to 
“The Jersey Bulletin’’ man about a month 
ago, there was no forcing to be allowed, 
everything was to be under the personal 
supervision of the superintendent, Mr. 
Van Alstyne, and the feeding, etc., was 
to be regulated for the best general re- 
sult. I find, however, that some varia- 
tion of this rule has been worked in, as 
every herdsman feeds his cattle after his 


own idea of utility and economy, and 
each is striving to make the best show- 
ing at the lowest cost. The “balanced 


ration” man might learn a trick or two 
at the Model Dairy by studying the bul- 
letins that are posted each day, of the 
milk yield and ration consumed to pro- 
duce the same. 

But to return to the reports: for the 
first week we find the herds standing in 
the following order in the fat and esti- 
mated butter test: 
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In the above the Jersey herd had only 
four milking cows, one dry; the Polled 
Jerseys only four milking cows, ‘one of 
which has been milking since last Octo- 
ber, the fifth being dry. The Dutch Belt- 
ed has as yet only three representatives. 
For the second weé& we find the standing 
of the herds changed as follows: 


Profit. 
1. GuernseyS .........---e0es $11.66 
2. Ayreshires ..... ccecsceces 10.72 
BS. JOFBCYB 20000 seccccescoees 10.21 
4. Holsteins ....... ..-+eee 8.86 
5. Red Polls ... ....s+-eeeee 8.29 
6. Brown Swiss .........+++- 7.85 
7. Shorthorns ........ «-+++- 7.84 
8. French Canadians ...... 6.36 
9. Polled Jerseys ........-- 4.95 
10. Dutch Belted ........... 1.93 


The fifth Jersey freshened this week, 
but only tested 3 per cent being on 6 lbs. 
grain, with profit of $1.04. She is, how- 
ever, coming to her feed, and in a week 
or two will show what she can do. The 
Polled Jerseys still have four cows milk- 
ing, the fifth having calved a few days 
ago. The Dutch Belted herd is not yet 
complete. 

While the Guernseys still lead in the 
second week, it is a question whether 
they can hold it for the third, as the Jer- 
seys and Ayrshires are pressing them 
hard; in fact, the ration of the Guernseys 
has been cheapened so as to make a bet- 
ter profit showing. This, however, may 
be charged to all breeds, with possible ex- 
ception of Jerseys, which are being fed 
“to stay.” 

The record to-day (May l17th) shows 
Guernseys average 36 lbs. 9 oz. milk per 
cow, Jerseys 58 Ibs. 1 oz. As they are 
about equal in fat it is easy to see which 
will make the most butter. 


4 
The Ayrshires are also forging to the 


front, the bulletin to-day showing four of 

the five cows over 50 lbs. and as high as 

55 Ibs.; taking these amounts into consid- 

eration, with their fat per cent of about 

3.3, makes them a formidable factor in 

the race, and it would not surprise us if 

the fight for first place in the test were 
finally fought out between the Jerseys 
and the Ayrshires. Let it not, however, 
be forgotten that the lead the Guernseys 
have obtained at the start will serve them 
in good stead for some weeks to come. 

And I may say that the Guernsey people 

are leaving no stone unturned to keep in 

the lead, although they may coverreach in 
manipulating the feed rations. 

Professor Caldwell was at the Model 
Dairy to-day looking after the Guernsey 
interests, checking up reports, etc., and if 
he did state in his paper that “the com- 
petitive feature of the dairy had been 
eliminated,’’ he is now keenly alive to the 
fact that it is a breed contest and is act- 
ing accordingly. 

NAMES OF BREEDS IN MODEL DAI- 
RY AND INDIVIDUALS IN BACH. 
JERSEYS—Primrose Park’s Prude 80475 

Mossy of Hursley 116745, Maple Avenue’s 

Rexina 109220, Queen May of Greenwood 

112458, Gipsy of Spruce Grove 60241. 
POLLED JERSEYS—Pride’s Favorite, 


Phyllis, Nubbinridge Queen, Justina, Ora. 


(dry cow). 

RED POLLS—Tryste 5167, Mayflower 2d 
8025, Easter 10202, Susie 9011, Flora No, 2 
8528. 

SHORTHORNS—Rose 3d 113205, Daisy D, 
14th Princess of Thula, Miss Molly 245656, 
Queen Bess 21786. 

AYRSHIRES—Pearl of Woodside 7420, 
Betsy ist of Fairfield Mains 12284, Kirsty 
Wallace of Auckenbrain 8301, Alice 2d of 
Lessnessock 9161, Lady Flora of Orchard- 
ton 12216. 

BROWN SWISS—Lucy, Nikola, 
Hope of Minnesota, Belle T. 

GUERNSBYS—Vega, Madora Fern, Pro- 


Elisa, 


cris of Paxtang, Cassiopiea, Mary Mar-' 


shall. 





3840, Rouen 589, Denise Championne 5330, 
Luna 4852, La Bouchette 5851. 
HOLSTEINS—Meg, Inka Mercedes De 
| Kol 1828, Hulda Wayne's Aaggie 2074, Tidy 
Abbekirk 1492, Beauty of Norval 1404. 
DUTCH BELTED—Alberta, Holland 
Creamery, Merletta.—Jersey Bulletin. 


TO TELL WHEN A COW IS IN CALF. 


During the early stages it is not an easy 
matter to decide whether a cow is in calf, 
When a good bull is running with a herd 
of cows, the animals being all strong and 
healthy, it is fully expected that each 
of the cows, in due course, will prove to 
be in calf, says the ‘‘Produce Commission 
Merchant."" This may be put down as a 
general rule, though exceptions may oc- 
casionally occur. There is, however, an 
American farmer who has a test for preg- 
nancy in cows, which he asserts has never 
failed, and which he has practiced for 
years. He states as follows: “The cow 
to be tested is, of course, milked separate- 
ly, and as soon as possible after the milk 
is drawn we dip a straw in the bucket of 
milk. Have a glass of pure water at 
hand, and allow one drop of milk to fall 
in the water, only one. If the milk quick- 
ly dissipates and renders the water 
murky, the cow is not in calf; but if the 
milk drops to the bottom of the glass be- 
fore mixing with the water, she is preg- 
nant. If you are not sufficiently expert, 
take the milk of another cow that has 
newly calved, and pursue the same treat- 
ment with both at the same time, and 
you will not fail to note the difference in 
the way the drop of milk will mix with 
the water. I have practiced this method 
of determining pregnancy in my herd for 
years, and I never: knew it to fail. Of 
course, I only speak from my own experi- 
ence; but the theory is that the milk of a 
pregnant cow is viscous, or has a sticky, 
adhesive quality that causes the particles 
to cohere more closely, consequently the 
tendency to drop in a mass instead of 
mingling immediately with the water. I 
usually take the morning’s milk for the 
test, and use cistern or rain water, if ob- 
tainable, or, better still, filtered or boiled 
water.”” This method of determining 
whether a cow is in calf, is given for 
what it is worth. It can easily be tried. 


THE SOUTHERN STATES. 





Why They Should Favor Passage of Grout 
Bill. 


What a blessing it would be for the 
southern states if southern farmers would 
draw “the color line’ on yellow oleo. No 
section of the country so sadly needs the 
society and salary of the dairy cow as the 
gulf states. Yet the great bulk of the 
supporters of oleo came from that part 
of the country. Can the southern oleo 
men “make it unanimous?” Not by a 
good deal. Here is a letter from one of 
our readers—a Georgia cow man, says 
“Rural New Yorker.”’ 

“Keep up the fight against oleo. 
Georgia dairymen are with -you, if «ur 
representatives are not, but we are gouig 
to talk with them next election time.” 
That is one of the most hopeful signs 
from the awakening south that we have 
seen. We are glad to see that Georgia 
cow men are not cowards. Think what 
would happen to the state of Georgia if 
her dairy interests were fully developed! 
Georgia and Iowa are about equal im 
population, yet Iowa supports nearly 
1,000,000 more cows, worth $37,000,000 more 
than the milch cows of Georgia. ‘fhe 
cows on the rough hills of Vermont are 
worth $1,700,000 more than their sisters on 
the sunny slopes of Georgia. Give Georgia 
one good milch cow for each two inhab- 
itants, and let them be well fed and 
cared for, and the state will receive 
greater benefit than would be the case if 
the cash value of every Georgia slave set 
free at the close of the civil war were re- 
turned to the former owner! In view of 
these things is it not astonishing that 
southern congressmen will join hands 
with the oleo men whose apparent aim is 
to kill off the cow? 


The Marion County (Mo.) ‘Herald’ 
Says: Remember that every pound pack- 
age of Palmyra Creamery butter put on 
the market bears the creamery stamp 
and is wrapped in the creamery paper. 
No other butter is genuine. We are in- 
formed that oleo is being palmed off for 
Palmyra creamery butter. 








Sisal Twine. “Standard Twine. 
Matchless Twine. 


No re-sacked or carried-over twine. 
Tons and tons of “poor stuff” at any 


rice on the market. Our twines are 
RELIABLE. Quality and serenat® 
We have “SUPERIOR” 
STANDARD 
MATCHLESS 
jer. 
Samples FREE. Terms Liberal, Too. 
BIG VALUES—PROMPT SHIPMENT. 
A. J. CHILD & SON, 


Wholesale Supply House, 
209 & 211 Market st., St. Louis, Mo. 





De Laval 
Cream Separators 


A boon to 
The Farmer's Wife 
250,000 now in use 
Earn $10.- extra 
per cow each year 
Highest Award at Paris 


Write for catalogue 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO, 


cHnicaco MONTREAL 


2 Street 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


WORK AND 
pEMONEY 








RUNS ITSELF 


ithout expense or attention, giving a 


constant sup- R i FE Mydrauliec 


ply of water. ngine 

SO days trial “ nd me, ~ ky 
RIFE ENGINE COMPANY, 

126 Liberty St., WEW YORK. 






Reg. JERSEY CATTLE, 


L. B. SHATTUCK Stanberry, Mo. 


’ 
STRAWBERRY HILL HERD 
of pure bred Jerseys for Cream and Butter pur- 
ses. Calves for sale. Pure bred Berkshires, 
igs ailages. Pure bred Southdown Lambs an@ 
Angora Goats. Apply to 
JOHN T. VILEY, 
at Mrs, Wm. H. Hatch’s, 
Box No. 24. Hannibal, Mo. 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


Hand-power and dairy size steam 
turbines 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


is unequalled for close skimming, 

@asy running,durability and economy 
Prices, $50 to $125 

Agents wanted, Write for catalogue, 








The International Cream 
Separator Co. 





Lancaster, Pa. 










BUILT ON HONOR. 
Strong, heavy castings; forged 
loops ; steel lined ; 


er. 
Write for free catalogue. 
co. 
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BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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of threshing. 
Our New 


self f 


ground, thereby twisting the feeder 
preventing its working properly. Then 
ut of the wg snbcarries perf 
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ours folds neatl: 
and labor that your thres! ing: boos 

but one of the many points of superiority of the Nicho! 
T ers which makes them the very best 

for the farmer to employ. If inte 


Nichols & Shepard Co. Battle Creek, Mich, 


A Self Feeder that Feeds 


Can you think of any attachment to a threshing machine that 
would save you more money than a good self feeder and band 
cutter that will do the work reliably and well? It’s sure to save 


D pee two and not infrequently three or more. 
ou save their wages and board—no small item when you have a big job 


Nichols-Shepard Self Feeder 


is undeniably the most reliable and thoroug 
eeder made. 


hiy good 
It is used on the Ne ols- 


Shepard threshers only, and all of its advan- 
tages, therefore, accrue to the men who own and the 
farmers who employ them. Note the special 

tented 

undle carrier. 


a ros which nope 
rong, nea 0 ad- 
efficient. No po as in 
all others, to sink into = 


ie machine, saves so much time 


mes a quick and eany ie. Itis 
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and most economic 
rested, write us. 


BRANCH 


HOUSES. 
Des Moines Ia. 
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_ The Business End of the 
NEW RUMELY SEPARATOR ~ 


that not only makes 
and money for 


com- 
ou_ are 


buy them y' 
tocome. Take a little 
about how it would pay ute ~ 
own such an outfit, then write us for free % 
M. RUMELY CO., La Porte, Ind. 





LUMBIA 


A time and 











money saver A small Thresher of great capaci 
for the that can be run by ight power oa" ’ ENSILAGE 
Write for rated by tew men, CUTTER 
illustrated with blower car- 
Catalogue and rier attachment. 
Price List-FREE. 
AND 
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. CO., Racine, Wis. 
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VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


In Theory Its One-Piece Frame, Enclosed Gears 
—_——— Running in Oil, Few Parts, Three- 
Separaco-s-in-One Bowl, and Superior Construc- 
tion in general make it the 
CLEANEST SKIMMING, MOST SUBSTANTIAL, 
SAFEST, EASIEST OPERATED, 
DURABLE Separater made. 


and MOST 


In Practice It is daily proving the correctness of 
————_ our theory, as testified to by pleased 
users all over the country. 


If interested write for illustrated catalogues 
containing hundreds of letters to this effect. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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a quick and tive cure for consti 
nia, sick wh me nervous d@ 
digestive and nervous system, 

sure in results. 





FRENCH CANADIANS—Siena Flory: 
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good money for good people. 
ket. You sell them on a positive guarantee. 


JERVO VITAL . 


SAPS SSIS WISI WES SI 


TABLETS . 


tion, biliousness, insom- 
and all disorders of the 
tform. Easy to take 
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Are You Making Money ? 


Here’s a Chance to Make More. 


You can work for us and make a better salary than any other man in your county. We are 
engaging special representatives in every county in the United States, to handle our two great 
remedies. We must have active, wide-awake men and women at once and are willing to pay 
Our remedies are without exception, the best sellers on the mar- 
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It goes to the root of 
trouble and deatr 
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Don’t Delay. Send at once and secure the Special Agency for your territory. 
Terms to agents free on request. Sample Nervo-Vital postpaid for 2c stamps. 


Modern Remedy Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 
We refer to Kewanee National Bank as to our responsibility. 
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Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 
LEAF FOLDERS ON GRAPE VINES. 
—In pinching back the grape shoots one 
joint beyond the second bunch of embryo 
fruit that shows, I find two leaf folders 














that are new to me; one a wooly cater- 
pillar, the other a brownish smooth worm 
larger than the other. Both are quite 
different from the little white wriggler 


a pest heretofore. 
not seen this season; 


that has been such 
This latter I have 


perhaps it will come later on. One com- 
fort in these two new ones is, that they 
nearly always fold up in the extremity 
of the shoot, and in pinching back we 
<apture them, which takes no additional 
work. 

FIG TREES.—Although my trees of 


this fruit were, 1 thought, properly cov- 
ered last fall, yet they are all killed to 
the ground. Quite a number of the new 
ones were grown in candy buckets last 
season and placed in the ground with the 
intention of taking them into the cellar 
in the fall; but being left out a little too 
long, they got frostbitten. One box was 
not covered well. But all are dead to the 
ground this spring. In taking them up I 
found that the roots had run through the 
bottoms of the buckets, which were near- 
ly all rotted out. The roots were cut 
back and planted on the old river bank 
eight feet apart with the intention of 
cutting all the roots off near the trunk 
and laying two down in the fall, one on 
top of the other, to be covered with soil. 
Some of them are rare new ones. If figs 
can be grown here we will make a report 
on them. My other fig trees are all dead 
to the ground, but may mature fruit on 
the new shoots by fall, as they did last 
year. 

A few days ago I sent some little rooted 
plants to J. R. Allen in Texas, who sent 
me the everbearing grape, of which men- 
tion was made in the RURAL WORLD 
last summer. This vine is now making 
a vigorous growth, but as yet shows no 
sign of fruiting. It may fruit later in the 
season. 

DON’T WORSHIP IDOLS.—If there is 

_ one thing on my place that is a favorite 
with me it is the large Pearl of the Gar- 
dien rosebush. Last fall it was laid down 
and covered. This spring it was taken 
up, tied and pruned. It started out live- 
ly. One day I said to some of the family 
that it might give 100 flowers at its first 
blooming. Now, May 17, it looks sickly 
and has but a few promising buds on it. 
It may die, and if it does, it will be a sad 
disappointment to me. All the other roses 
are showing up well. The Hermosa gave 
us the first rose of this season, about a 
week ago. 

DRY WEATHER.—We have not had a 
good rain here for three weeks, and 
things are suffering. One good soaking 
rain just now would make one of the big- 
gest crops of strawberries here that we 
ever grew. Every day as it is they seem 
to go ahead, but just now is the time 
that they need plenty of rain. Some of 
the new fancy varieties of course get 


water, but the main crop must depend 
on water from above. For days it has 
threatened rain, and a few sprinkles, 


hardly enough to wet a man’s shirt, are 
all we have got. I am now trying to de- 
vise a plan to force water from my 
spring to the top of a hill 100 feet high, 
into a pond, so as to irrigate. This may 
be carried out, and may not. There is so 
much to do on such a place that much 
remains undone. 

FRUIT PROSPECT REPORT.—If this 
were given now, it would be very differ- 
ent from what I gave May 1, which was 
high. Apples are not a half crop here, 
pears one-fourth crop, plums. one- 
fourth a crop, peaches fully up to the 
highest mark and strawberries all right. 
Spraying, dusting and using liquids along 
with jarring the trees will likely give us 
some choice plums. One Burbank that 
bore a perfect crop last season and one 
Hale tree have perfect fruit. Both stand 
on bare ground, where the poultry have 
free range. If planting a plum orchard, 
which will hardly be done by me again, 
it would be made the poultry yard. 

Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 

GINSENG. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Much has 
been said and written about the great 
profits to be derived from the growing of 
ginseng, and of course much skepticism 
is felt by the great majority of those who 
have read the most of the articles which 
have appeared from time to time, and no 
small wonder, for some articles have sa- 
vored much of the sensational. 

There appeared some time ago in the 
RURAL WORLD an article by a dealer 
in nursery ginseng stock, calling atten- 


a 














SS 
G ONY 


Is more common than we may think, if 
we define gluttony as eating beyond the 
body’s need of sustenance and beyond 
the stomach’s capacity for digestion and 
assimilation of food, That is a fair 
definition, and it fastens the name glut- 
ton on many a person who would resent 
pe term as —— The fact of this 

uttony is mar! its consequences, 
Tne pr rv stoniach es dis- 
eased. The popular term for the condi- 
tion is“ weak” stomach. The “weak” 
stomach fails in furnishing adequate nu- 
trition for the body, and soon the “ weak- 
ness” spreads from the stomach to other 


Br. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures diseases of the stomach and other 








organs of digestion and nutrition. It 
enables the fect assimilation of food, 
by which alone the health and strength 


of the body is maintained. 
ie hel me so much that I 
cannot praise it too highly,” writes Mrs. C. L. 
Brooks, of Poland, Androscoggin Co., Me. “The 
first dose I took helped me. I cannot forget 
a I ot aha I took it ; ; was ins every- 
n ndigestion, and my stomach was 
bloated that 


so 

it seemed as though it must burst. 
My husband said he was going for the doctor, 
but I would get me a bottle of the 
* Gol 1 Discovery’ I would try that. 


also say they don’t see 
wash: as I do now, when I had not donea 
washing for so long.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure biliousness, 


statements 
Louis “*Re- 


tion to! some extravagant 
made in an article in the St. 
public’ under the head, “A Vahuable 
Piece of Farm Land.’ While I regret 
that the article in question contained so 
much of a sensational character, in fact 
statements that were absolutely incor- 
rect, yet the writer in’ the RURAL 
WORLD took an illogical view of the 
statements in regard to the amount that 
one acre would produce. To be sure, if 
1,000 gardeners should all have one acre 
each of bearing plants, producing 
3,000,000 seed and all of these seed should 
be put on the market, ginseng seed would 
be 


seed 


very cheap indeed; yet I am sure that 
at 5c per seed ginseng growing is a good 


business at the present and will be for 
some time -to come. Also, if these same 
seeds should be planted and should pro- 
duce two billion roots, the market would 
be glutted with yearling ginseng roots. 
But this is no argument that seed are 
not worth ic or that one acre will not 
produce 3,000,000 seed; neither does it show 
that these same seed, if planted, would 
not produce 2,000,000 roots, and that they 
are not worth 20c. 

I read the other day of a man who has 
@ hens that have laid an average of 10 
dozen eggs each for the year. Now say 
that every hen in the United States 
should lay 10 dozen eggs, what would you 
do with them? I do not know how many 


hens there are in the United States, but 
I do know that where one hen lays 10 
dozen eggs there will be 25 that will not 


lay five dozen; all the hens do not re- 
ceive the care this man gave his. So it 
will be in the ginseng business, not one 


in 50, possibly, that goes into the business 
will ever have either roots or seed to sell; 
not one in 5,000 of those that do make a 
success would ever put out one acre in 
roots to bear seed. Yet this is not evi- 
dence that the figures in question are not 
correct as to the possibilities, but simply 
that the author of “Valuable Farm 
Land” ran the figures out to and past 
the sensational limit. The very nature 
and slow growth of ginseng and the 
amount of capital required to conduct the 
business on a scale so large preclude the 
possibility of conducting it on that scale 
to any great extent. 

In regard to what can be done in grow- 
ing ginseng, I will give you the result of 
my own personal experience and obser- 
vation, covering a period of five years, 
during which time I have closely studied 
the growth, and know from _ actual 
weights of the roots of different ages, 
what can be done in growing the roots; 
also the number of seed the plants of va- 
rious ages will average, all under normal 
conditions. 

Eight average five year old plants will 
weigh one pound green; when dry 24 will 
weigh one pound. Five year old plants 
will average 50 good seeds té the plant. 
In my printed statements, however, I put 
the yield at 35 seeds. 

If one plants the seeds to grow roots for 
the market they can be set 3x3 inches, 
making the beds five feet wide, leaving 
an 18 inch walk between each bed. The 
roots, if not transplanted, will make a 
smooth, straight growth of the highest 
market value. Anyone can figure out 
what can be done on a given amount of 
land, taking whatever price per pound he 
may choose. Good cultivated ginseng 
readily brings $10 per pound if properly 
handled. ‘ 

The cost of preparing the ground, 
planting, building the shed, etc., can be 
done anywhere for 2\%c per square foot. 

Those expecting to go into the business 
should first decide whether there is a 
market or not, then investigate the cost 
to produce a pound of root and what it 
can be sold for. Select some reliable nur- 
sery from which to buy the stock, and 
when this is obtained give it the neces- 
sary attention; the ginseng will do the 
rest. W. E. BOYCE. 

Texas Co., Mo. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE—POST- 
PICKING WORK. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: It is a very 
comfortable feeling to have the rush and 
bustle of strawberry picking over—to 
have the current of things flow back into 
its smooth and frictionless channel once 
more. Comfortable, too, it is to have the 
balance in the right hand row of figures. 
If this balance should bob up on the 
wrong row, which is not at all likely this 
year, unless the grower has been a most 
flagrant offender against the laws of in- 
dustry and good management, a little 
casting about as to modes of culture, ma- 
nuring, handling, or as to the varieties 
grown, will doubtless enlighten and aid 
him. 

But we will not dwell on these things, 
but look to the post-picking work. 

The best thing to do with a strawberry 
field that has borne is to plow the plants 
under, run off rows three feet apart and 
sow in these drills and cover’ shallow, 
cow peas at the rate of one bushel an 
acre. The residue of the fertilizer not 
appropriated by the strawberries will 
make a fine crop of pea vines. The vines 
can either be cut for forage or turned un- 
der, to the very great benefit of the soil. 
Even when the vines are cut the nitrogen 
gathering roots are of much value. In 
fact many farmers insist that little or no 
good results from turning under the 
vines in addition to the roots. The facts 
seem to be that the nitrogen gathered by 
the pea is mostly stored in the roots, and 
that the vine is but little more than any 
other form of vegetable matter. 

Land thus treated will be ready for 
strawberries the coming fall, winter and 
spring, as may be most convenient to 
plant. Nor will it ever “‘berry out,” as 
some one with more point than elegance 
has expressed it. 

But this plowing up ‘the old strawberry 
field presupposes that a young one has 
been planted the previous fall, winter or 
spring and is now coming on to replace 
the one destroyed. If this has not been 
done it will be necessary to rehabilitate 
the old field or bed. Timely and properly 
done this is practicable, though quite as 
good results cannot be expected as from 
a new planting. Proceed as follows: 
“Bar off’’ the rows on each side, leav- 
ing a strip about a foot wide. Then chop 
out the plants on this strip, leaving them 
about one foot apart. Vigorous new 
plants should always be left in prefer- 
ence to old ones. 

The plants chopped out, sow in the fur- 
row along each side of the row a good 
commercial fertilizer rich in potash, at 
rate of 300 to 500 pounds an acre, and 
then split the middles, throwing dirt 
back to the plants, but not smothering 
them. At the next hoeing the soil cah be 
snugly settled around them. After that 
the culture should be as with a young 
field. 

The cultivation of a young field is sim- 
ple, calling only for diligence and a fair 
share of judgment. . We do this by plow- 
ing the middles with a small tooth culti- 





vator, stirring the soil to within about 
six inches of the plants and dropping 
back to eight inches as the plant and root 
growth increases, 


The unplowed space 
around the plants should be shallowly 
stirred with hoes often enough to kill 
grass and weeds before they come. 

If the matted row system is to be fol- 
lowed the beds should be given a good 
and thorough cultivation before the run- 
ners are allowed to take root, After that 
little more stirring than is required to 
kill the grass is necessary or practicable. 

These young fields should have been 
manured in the drill before planting. 
Subsequent manuring is best done in the 
form of top dressing. This top dressing, 


which should be of a highly soluble fer- 
tilizer, can and rapidly done 
in the following late fall, winter or early 
spring. The plants are then in a dormant 
State, except in the far south, and fertil- 
izer sown on them will do no harm, pro- 
vided the leaves are not wet with dew or 
rain. Should it be necessary to apply 
fertilizer to them at other times, it must 
be sown around and between the plant* 
and not on them. 


be safely 


oO. 
Cc, 


W. BLACKNALL. 
Vance Co., N. 


We will have to call in question Mr. 
Blacknall’s statement with reference to 
the cow pea storing nitrogen mostly in 
the roots. Were this true and that the 


vines differed but little from other vege- 
tation with respect to amount of nitrogen 
contained in them, they would not pos- 
sess the high feeding value that is at- 
tributed them. Chemical analysis 
shows that cow pea hay possesses about 
three times as much of the nitrogenous 


to 





substances as does hay made from the 
grasses.—Editor. 
HORTICULTURE AT THE PAN- 


AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 





At this time, when the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo is opening like a 
great blossom begotten by the sunshine 
and storm of a hundred years of Amer- 
ican progress, it is interesting to all lov- 
ers of nature to estimate what part in 
the perfection of our civilization is filled 
by flowers and trees, says a writer in 
“Vick’s Magazine.”’ The Pan-American 
Exposition is avowedly an epitome of the 
times in America; it is not a world’s fair, 
it is not an exposition universelle, it is 
Pan-American—and as such nearer to our 
vital interests than any conglomeration 
of foreign products, however great. In 
many matters the management of this 
latest exposition has been conservative 
and discriminating from the first. It has 
been felt this policy would tend towards 
the “‘greatest good of the greatest, num- 
ber,”’ and individual preferences and 
prejudices have heroically been put aside 
with this aim in view; therefore, all lov- 
ers of flowers may rest assured that it 
was “without prejudice’ that horticul- 
ture has been given such a prominent 
place, such an amount of attention at the 
Pan-American Exposition. It enters 
largely into the nomenclature of the ex- 
position. We have ‘“‘The Court of Lilies’”’ 
and “‘The Court of Cypresses,’’ each in 
most important positions on the plan. 
The “rose gardens’’ are to surpass any- 
thing ever attempted in America. Here 
will be seen the virginal (and aboriginal) 
“Cherokee Rose’ With its pearly petals 
of purest white; the “‘Rose of a Hundred 
Leaves,’’ which shades the galleries in 
New Orleans; the “Prairie Rose’’ of the 
west and the gorgeous products of hy- 
bridization; the ‘‘Monthly Roses’ with 
their loose petaled blossoms, and the 
“China Roses” our great greatgrand- 


mothers wore with chene, taffetas and 
calashes. Here will blossom the ‘‘Dam- 
ask’’ and the ‘Provence’ roses, the 


“Briar Rose’ and the strangely diversi- 
fied “York and Lancaster’’’ roses—and 
these but to show there is no invidious 
discrimination against the members of 
the one great family, for the collection 
will, in the main, be representative of all 
that is latest, best and most perfect of 
the rose grower’s science and skill. The 
woman's building at the Pan-American 
stands midway between the “rose gar- 
dens’’ with their circular plots and the 
“horticultural exhibit’’—the way of the 
American woman is proverbially strewn 
with flowers, and her bed one of roses, in 
which there is not even the crumpled leaf, 
and we cannot help feeling this woman’s 
building is happily placed. 

There will be in the horticulture build- 
ing a wonderful display. It is believed 
that all the fruits of the different coun- 
tries represented at the exposition will 
be shown here, fresh, each day. A won- 
derful system of refrigeration has been 
arranged and the most perfect results are 
expected—here too will be displayed ev- 
ery article and appliance known to the 
horticulturist. 

We cannot write of the Pan-American 
Exposition without thinking of Niagara 
Falls, for that stupendous cataract dom- 
inates the mind from afar. And thinking 
of Prospect Park at Niagara Falls (on 
the United States side), and the Queen 
Victoria Park (on the Canadian side), one 
remembers that they owe much of their 
unsurpassable attraction to the setting of 
grass, flowers, shrubs and trees which 
environ their charms. 

In a word the love of flowers has enter- 
ed deeply into the life of the American 
people and become an integral part of it. 
The knowledge of flowers and flower cul- 
ture is keenly sought after, and any 
means by which we may acquire and cul- 
tivate this knowledge is to be seized and 
,held fast as a very precious medium of 
advancement along the lines of intellect- 
ual and aesthetic improvement. 


THE AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SO- 
CIETY will hold its 27th biennial session 
at Buffalo, N. Y., September 12 and 13, 
1901. 

As Buffalo is close to the famous fruit 
districts of Western New York, Eastern 
Ontario, Northwestern Pennsylvania and 
Northern Ohio, it is anticipated that the 
local attendance will be large and that 
the opportunity- to visit these interesting 
regions under favorable circumstances 
will be embraced by many of the mem- 
bers from a distance. 

As a better understanding of the: rela- 
tions of bee keeping to fruit growing is 
believed to be important to both indus- 
tries, the National Bee Keepers’ -Associa- 
tion has been invited by the executive 
committee to join in one of the sessions 
for a discussion of the various practical 
phases of the question, and a joint ses- 
sion will be held at some time during the 
meeting. 

The facilities for the display of fruits 
entered in competition for Wilder medals 
will be excellent, as the Pan-American 
Exposition authorities have tendered 


space for the society fruit exhibits in the 
horticultural building of the exposition. 
Such exhibits will also be eligible to ex- 
position awards. 

This will be a very favorable occasion 
for fruit growers to visit the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition.—American Garden. 
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best adapted for all crops, are free to all farmers. 
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THE STRAWBERRY, KING OF BER- 
RIES. 


What is so rare as a day in June? The 
“rareness” of a day in June is not en- 
tirely limited to bird song and floral fra- 
grance and golden sunshine. The month 
of roses is also the month of berries. 
Fruit is the “flower of commodity.” No 
other of all the Creator’s works combines 
to so great an extent both beauty and 
utility. To the ardent lover of berries 
none contains such a combination of all 
that delights the senses of smell, sight 
and taste as the strawberry, the earliest 
of nature’s treasures. Naught but praise 
is heard for this fruit, from the humble 
little vagabond berry growing wild in 
meadow or pasture to the coddled prize 
winner of some fruit specialist. 

The wholesomeness of strawberries is 
not generally understood. They are re- 
garded as a pleasing supplement to nour- 
ishing food, rather than as a salutary ad- 
junct to the bill of fare. Coming in the 
spring, when the system is sluggish, the 
acid of this berry probably fills a more 
important place in the human economy 
than is usually recognized. Many years 
ago Linnaeus declared that gout might 
be prevented by a free use of strawber- 
ries night and morning; while later times 
have proved strawberries to be especially 
beneficial to persons of anaemic or rheu- 
matic tendencies. Often the demon bil- 
business may be more surely routed by a 
generous allowance of‘fresh ripe straw- 
berries than by a drug course. These 
berries have in some cases proved an an- 
tidote to the poison of malaria. The acid 
in strawberries is combined with soda 
and potash, forming two alkaline salts, 
which are opposed to the acid secretions 
in these ailments.—Self-Culture Maga- 
zine. 





RAWLE’S GENET. 


Ed P. Harris, who owns a fruit farm in 
Douglas county, and for years has been 
acknowledged one of the most competent 
proof readers in the country, has the fol- 
lowing to say in the Lawrence, Kan., 
“Journal” concerning the proper spelling 
of the name of the apple commonly 
known as the genitan: 

The apple referred to is a well known 
variety, having been grown in America 
for the last hundred years. It has been 


—and is—known by various names, as 
genet, genitan, Rawle’s genet, jeniton, 
janiton, janett, janet and still others 


which I do not now recall. Its correct 
name is Rawles’ Ganet. There have been 
differences of opinion among fruit grow- 
ers for many years as to what the exact 
orthography should be. Some 15 years 
ago the American Pomological Society 
took the matter in hand and decided that 
the spelling should be ‘“‘Rawle’s Genet.” 
As this society is universally recognized 
as the authority in pomological nomen- 
clature its decision was accepted as final 
by all pomologists and has never been 
questioned. The society’s committee on 
nomenclature, at the time of this deci- 
sion, made a very full and satisfactory 
presentation of the reason for their con- 
clusion. The spelling is by the Standard 
dictionary. 
STRAWBERRIES. 

Mr. James Wood of Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 
in some remarks before the New York 
farmers, spoke of strawberries as fol- 
lows: 

“Strawberries grown in this latitude 
are much better than those grown in the 
south. Southern berries are deficient in 
quality and as you journey further and 
further northward you get them better 
and better, until you get your own; and 
better than your own are those grown 
still further north. Those of you -who 
have eaten strawberries grown in Canada 
have eaten better fruit than you ever ate 
grown in a southern or middle state. 
Those of you who have eaten strawber- 
ries on the other sidé of the Atlantic 
have found the highest flavor and best 
quality in those grown in Scotland, and 
if you went to the extreme north of Scot- 
land, you found them better than they 
were in the south. I do not hesitate to 
say that the best strawberries I have 
ever eaten were produced on the borders 
of the Arctic Circle, in Norway. The 
strawberries of Denmark are better than 
those grown anywhere on the continent 
of Europe further south.” 


INSECT NOTES. 


THE CABBAGE WORM, after an ex- 
perience of nearly half a century, remains 
one of the most difficult cabbage insects 
to control.—American Garden. 


STRIPPED BY CANKER WORM.— 
Mount Vernon, Ill., May 20.—The canker 
worm has made its appearance among 
the orchards of Jefferson county. Hun- 
dreds of acres have been invaded and the 
trees stripped of foliage, presenting an 
appearance as though having been sub- 
ject to a fire. Orchards that have been 
sprayed with paris green or other arsen- 
ical solutions are totally exempt from the 
depredations of the insects. 


THE TENT CATERPILLAR.—Now is 
the time to look out for the tent cater- 
pillar in places where it was seen last 
year. It was prevalent on fruit trees and 
maples in many parts last year and 
methods for combating them were stud- 
ied by sufferers and by scientists alike. 
The leaves of infested trees should be 
sprayed with arsenites, almost as soon as 
the buds open, to meet the newly hatch- 
ed caterpillars, for the more mature lar- 
vae are hard to kill by poisons. The mi- 
grating caterpillars may be caught on 
sticky bands about the trees or by traps; 
the bunches of collected worms may 
swabbed or sprayed with kerosene. All 
cocoons should be destroyed early in 
June and the egg masses should be cut 
off the twigs during fall and winter. 








The Roiary. 


THE QUEEN BEE’S BRIDAL TOUR. 











The queen is a fully developed female. 
The same egg or young grub that devel- 
ops into a worker is taken at an early 
age and placed in a’'larger and especially 
prepared cell and fed on royal jelly to 
make a queen. She remains in this cell 
in larval and pupal state from 16 to 18 
days when she emerges a virgin queen. 

In a few days after this if the weather 
is fair she takes a bridal flight and meets 
a male or drone in the air and is fertil- 
ized. She has nothing to do with a male 
after this. She returns to her hive then 
and is ready for business—the laying of 
eggs to propagate and continue the life 
of the colony. She does not begin to lay 
at once but after a week or so after the 
bridal tour. She never leaves the hive aft- 
er this unless to swarm. The old queen 
usually accompanies the first swarm of 
the season and abandons her comfortable 
home to a daughter and goes out into the 
world to find another home. 

When the bees take the swarming im- 
pulse they start many of these queen 
cells and about the eighth day the cells 
are sealed. At this period the first swarm 
leaves with the old queen and eight or 
ten days afterward, if they still have the 
swarming impulse, one or more swarms 
will leave accompanied by virgin queens. 
If the impulse is satisfied after the first 
swarm, the young queen that emerges 
first from a cell is allowed to pierce all 
the others in their cells with her keen 
weapon. The queen never uses this sting 
for any other purpose except on another 
queen. Queens can be handled with im- 
punity. 

The queen lives four or five years and 
then more often than otherwise is slain 
by her children, as her days of usefulness 
are past. After the third year her pro- 
lificacy diminishes. She is then supersed- 
ed by a young queen. The workers will 
not usually sting a queen to destroy her. 
Queens suspend laying in the fall and be- 
gin again in the spring or late winter. 
Drones and worker eggs are laid in their 
appropriate cells and are hatched out in 
21 to 24 days. If the queen from any cause 
be kept from mating until she is past 21 
days old she will begin to lay but the 
eggs will hatch nothing but drones. The 
colony will soon become extinct under 
these conditions. A fertile queen is worth 
from 75 cents‘to $1 and is the only living 
thing allowed to pass through the mails 
ef the civilized world.—H, A. Halbert. 


CATCHING A QUEEN. 











I read the other day from the pen of a 
bee writer that when one wishes to catch 
a queen “he should first lift the center 
brood frame,” says Kit Clover in an ex- 
change. Now with all due deference for 
the other fellow’s opinions let me say to 
you, don’t you ever do it. He either does 
not know what he is talking about or else 
he is a clumsy, bungling bee keeper. 
Keep in mind what I so often have said, 
that if you handle bees according to their 
likes, you will have very little, if any, 
protest. And if you talk while at work 
over the bees they will soon come to 
know your voice and set up the cheeriest 
hum in answer to it. This is not specula- 
tion, but my experience, and the moment 
a colony of bees come to know their own- 
er and recognize him as soon as he comes 
to work over the hive, then he has won a 
victory and there will be no more stings 
unless he chances by mistake to squeeze 
one. 

Now this hunting for the queen, for no 
matter what reason, but we want the 
queen. Take the middle of the day, when 
honey is coming in, if possible. Smoke 
your bees just a trifle if you feel it nec- 
essary, but it seldom is, open your hive 
carefully, don’t jolt or jar anything and 
do not rip the queen excluding zinc 
roughly off; take it carefully. 

Then lift up the brood frame on the 
side nearest you. You will not be likely 
to find one bee on this, for it represents 
their winter stores, and is sealed, and 
left for reserve. 

Set it outside, if bees are not robbing. 
This writer, before quoted, says, “lean 
one end of these brood frames against 
the hive.’ This way is likely to occur to 
anyone doing the work. If it is a frame 
of honey from the side of the brood cham- 
ber, set it at the back of the hive, out 
of the way. But when you want to set 
out a frame covered with bees, lean it 
against the front of the hive. 

Now that you have disposed of one 
frame, you have an open space in your 
chamber. Carefully move the next frame 
over it. And draw along the next and 
the next, till you have got to the middle 
of the hive. Now, you see, you have an 
open space. Draw the middle brood 
frame carefully into it, so the bees will 
be free, on both sides of the frame, and 
then lift it. In this way not a bee will 
be squeezed or dragged off the frame, or 
frightened, or, what is quite as import- 
ant, made mad. 

Now both you and your bees are in good 
humor, and you are ready for your 
search. I usually rest one end of the 
frame on the front of the hive and look 
down over the frame from the top. As a 
general thing you will see a lot of bees 
that seem to be,standing on their front 
legs and fanning with their wings. You 
will, usually, find the queen in the mid- 
die of these. You could never mistake 
the queen, whether you have ever seen 
one or not, because she is of such differ- 
ent size and build from the workers. She 
is long, has long legs, is of a bright color, 
is slim, entirely unlike the drones, and 
can run “like a whitehead.” That is 
your queen. She will slip over onto the 
other side of the frame while you are 
stopping to wink if you do stop, so you 
must just keep your eyes open and catch 
her. 

Now men will tell you to catch her by 
the wings. Well, yes, decidedly, if you 
mean to catch her, but I have handled no 
end of queens and I never caught one 
yet. I sort of let them catch me, and 
they like it. That is, put a forefinger 
down and let the queen run up on it. If 
I want to cage her I let her run off into 
the cage. If I want to clip her wings I 
let her run on my left forefinger and get 
a very fine pointed scissors under one 
wing and snip. That is all these is of it. 
I have to do it so quickly that she does 
not run away, and as she sees no rea- 
son for squirming, she does not, in that 
way, endanger her life. And there is no 
possibility of tearing her wings or crush- 
ing her body. Whether a man with big 
fingers, unaccustomed to the use of small 
scissors, could do this, is a question, and 
we, being women and masters of the two- 
edged clippers, need not care whether 
they can or not. Let them squeeze the 
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STOCK PEAS 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
MAIN AND MARKET 
STRIPPED BLUE-GRASS SEED WANTED 


SAINT LOUIS. 
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' The Three Million Acre 


FARWELL RANCH 


in the Panhandle of Texas 


IN TRACTS TO SUIT. 


a, rama, sedge and other choice grasses 
ti rasses and fruits. 
Grapes, Pears, Peaches, Apples, Plums, Melons, etc. An inexhaustible supply 
t —— of water is procurable at an average depth of 125 feet. 

The altitude varies from 2300 feet at the south to about 4700 at the 
north. The temperature is equable and the climate unexcelled for health- 
This is the best cattle and stock breeding country in the 
world. Panhandle cattle are of very superior quality, a carload of 


champion carload of fat steers at the International Live Stock Exposition 
in Chicago, December, 1900. The stock subsists on the pastures the entire 
year, finding yery nutritious food in the cured native grasses. This is an 
unprecedented opportunity for those desiring to engage in the stock farm- 
ing business or for investors willing to hold for appreciating values. The 
small ranchmen in the Panhandle have made more in recent years for the 
capital and energy invested than the farmers in any section of our country. 

The Ft. Worth & Denver City Ry. traverses the north end of thisland 


rm 
0, Rock Island and Pacific Ry. is con<- 


Will be sold in solid blocks tosuit purchaser for cash or 


Toinspect lands call on A.G. Boyce at Channing, a station on the 
Ft. Worth & Denver City Ry.in Hartley Co., Texas. and for full particulars 
Boyce, agent, Amarillo, Texas; or Geo. 
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life out of their queens if they canriot be 
as smart as we women are. 

In searching for the queen, of course 
she may not be found on the first frame 
taken out, and we must keep on hunting 
her till she is found. The same man writ- 
er before referred to says, “‘the queen 
may hide on the outside frame, or even 
run off into the sides of the hive.’’ Well, 
she may, if the clumsy handler has scared 
her sufficiently. But that is the point, 
we don’t yank the frames around, and 
pull them out of crowded spaces, so as to 
frighten the queen away from the brood 
chamber, or scrape her off into the hive. 
It is said that ‘fan ounce of preventa- 
tive is worth a pound of cure.’’ Well, an 
ounce of gentle treatment, is worth a 
“pound” of time spent hunting a crushed, 
-or frightened queen. 

Of course, when we get right down to 
what should be done, we ought to have a 
queen cage. This is an affair made of 
fine wire gauze open at one end and 
closed at the other, so that one can set 
the open end down over the queen, and 
let her and several bees run up into it, 
and then take her to the window of the 
honey-house, if one wishes to clip her 
wing, and clip it while she runs on the 
pane. Then let her run into the cage 
again and take her back to the hive. 

But while it is true that not all men 
who keep bees have all these little helps 
to work with, it is true that the majority 
of women do not have, at least till such 
time as they have multiplied their one 
first swarm into a good sized apiary; so 
in talking of these things, I always give 
the make-shift way of working first. If I 
did not do that many a woman would 
grow discouraged over the list of tools 
that she ought to have, and never get 
her first swarm. Later, when she begins 
to sell a thousand pounds of honey in a 
season she will feel rich enough to buy 
queen traps, or anything else that will 
save time in handling the bees, or make 
her work lighter. 





WHAT TO DO WHEN STUNG. 


As the sting of a bee is considered to be 
acid, an alkali should be employed to re- 
lieve it. Ammonia or soft soap would 
therefore be a good application. 

In an emergency any of the following 
might be helpful to reduce swelling or to 
relieve pain: Vinegar, olive oil, raw 
onion, paste made of clay and water, or 
flour and water, or salt and water, to- 
bacco juice, tincture of arnica, honey or 
laudanum. 

If a person be not exceedingly uetvous 
and excitable, cold water applied con- 
stantly to the wound will »e a good rem- 
edy. 

Pain and the swelling are increased by 
active exercise, so it is best for a badly 
stung person to remain very quiet until 
the worst is past. 

Bee stings are exceedingly dangercus to 
some people. A well known gentleman 
was stung by a bee rear the base of the 
brain, and the poison killed him in a few 
minutes in spite of heroic remedies. 

A bee sting about the face is liable to 
produce large swellings, and they have 
been known to fester and threaten blood 
poisoning in a few hours. . 
Little children are apt to wander about 
in the weeds where bee gums are located. 
It is well to keep in mind these and other 
household remedies in such instances of 
bee stinging.—New York Farmer. 





THE DRONE ABUSED. 





The drone-bee has always been the sub- 
ject of abuse by those who have written 
on bees. In all the ancient and modern 
languages he is held up to scorn. Pliny 
and Aristotle call him a thief. Virgil 
says he is a worthless, lazy fellow. Mod- 
ern writers, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Butler, Moffett and others, join in the 
chorus of abuse and portray the drone’s 
gluttony, indolence, thievishness, stupid- 
ity, imperfection and general worthless- 
ness, says “New York Farmer.” 
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41 W. Randolph St., CHICAGU. 
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Largest Nursery. 
Fruit Book Free. 
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BURPEE’ 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


Consignments solicited and quick returns made. 
Our location the best in the city for top prices. 
Correspondence promptiy answered. 

ST. LOUIS SEED AND PRODUCE CO., 
1107 N. 3rd St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Ortiz Fruit Farm Whole 
Root Trees. 
T. R. PEYTON, Manager, Mexico, Mo. 
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them anywhere. We ask that you show 
it to your neighbors. Send your name 
and name of your nearest 
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at World's Fair. Write 
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Notwithstanding all this, the drone is 
next to the queen in importance in the 
swarm. Like the queen, he has no choice 
in life. The workers rear him, develop 
him and nourish him for a special pur- 
pose, just as they do the queen. She does 
as she is compelled to do, and the drone 
is in a similar fix. He would not be per- 
mitted to work, even if he wished to do 
so. He has too short a tongue to gather 
honey. He has weak jaws, lacks wax 
glands, grows no pollen baskets on his 
legs, and has no gathering hairs on his 
bod 


While the worker bee has 6,500 facets in 
each eye, and the queen-bee has about 
5,000, the drone-bee boasts 13,000 facets in 
each eye. His antennae have 13 joints, 
and each antenna contains 38,000 smell- 
holes, He has no sting, although, if 
teased, he will go through the motions of 

ng. He can not t pollen and 
must be fed by the workers. 





will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Best Remeay for Children Teething. 
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VOLUME 46 of the American Shorthorn 
Herd Book is issued in two parts; part 
one contains bulls, names and numbers 
from 148747 to 148836 inclusive, and part 
two the names of cows. The RURAL 
WORLD is indebted to John W. Groves, 
Secretary American Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill, for a copy 
of the volume. 

——— 
THE VALUE OF THE TUBERCULIN 
TEST. 





It was stated in the paper published in 
the RURAL WORLD of May 2 that, in 
the judgment of the writer, the attacks 
that are thus being made on the tuber- 
culin test by the press and by the live 
stock associations are likely to do much 
harm. They will tend to shake the confi- 
dence of people generally in the reliabil- 
ity of the test and also in the accuracy of 
the same. This I regard as an ill- advised, 
illogical and reckless attack on the tu- 
berculin test, and it will tend to stay the 
progress of this beneficent work more 
than can well be imagined. There is no 
saying how many degrees it has already 
turned backward the sun of live stock 
progress in the tuberculous sky that hov- 
ers over the greatest agricultural live 
stock industry in all the United States 
and that threatens it with more or less of 
disaster. 

And what is all this opposition about? 
Simmering it down to its proper consist- 
ency is it not to enable a few men who 
are importers and exporters of pure-bred 
stock to ply their "rade with greater con- 
venience? The fact is noteworthy, that 
the men who have been leaders in this 
cry against the tuberculin test and the 
enforcement of the same with animals 
that are imported are importers or ex- 
porters themselves. This fact is very 
significant. True, the live stock associa- 
tions have in many instances followed the 
lead of these men, but have they not fol- 
lowed it on the principle of sheep follow- 
ing a leader to their own undoing. Those 
agitators have put in the forefront an ar- 
gument that is scarcely true, that is to 
say, they have claimed that the tuber- 
culin test is not reliable; and good men 
that they are, they have unwittingly on 
their part joined in the propagation of a 
lie, that is to say, that the tuberculin test 
is frequently injurious to the cattle to 
which it is administered. In this agita- 
tion they have arrayed themselves 
against the judgment of the highest vet- 
erinary authorities in the land. They 
have said things against them that were 
neither kind nor true. Witness the refer- 
ence to Dr. D. V. Salmon as a theorist. 
The man under whose able administration 
pleuro-pneumonia has been stamped out 
in the United States is a theorist. Go, 
think of it, ye fair-minded live stock 
breeders in all the United States, go think 
of it in silence and alone. The man who 
gave the death blow to pleuro-pneumonia 
and thus laid it in the grave, is thus re- 
paid for the magnificent work that he has 
done. 

I said it was scarcely true that the tu- 
berculin test is not reliable. It is relia- 
ble in at least 8 to 9 per cent of the in- 
stances in which it is applied. This at 
least is the contention of the best veter- 
inary authorities in the land, and this 
contention has not been disproved. It is 
doubtless frequently applied by men who 
do not understand their business, but 
when applied understandingly, it is relia- 
ble to the limit named, and usually it will 
be found reliable in a still larger propor- 
tion of instances. Dr. M. H. Reynolds of 
the Minnesota Experiment Station found 
but one instance of mere liability in 71 
cases which came under his immediate 
notice. I admit that it is unfortunate that 
there are any instances whatever in which 
animals re-act when the test is applied 
and are not found tuberculous, but since 
there is a very small percentage of such 
instances, is that a sufficient reason for 
erying out so lustily against the enforce- 
ment of the test in the case of imported 
animals? I admit that itis an argument 
against the hasty slaughter of valuable 
animals that have re-acted in a herd and 
whose external appearance betrays no in- 
dications that would arouse suspicions as 
to the presence of the disease. 

Because cattle may re-act once and not 
again, should not tend to throw any dis- 
credit on the accuracy of a test unless it 
is absolutely certain that the test in both 
instances has been properly made. The 
“Gazette,”’ in the issue of Feb. 20, cites an 
instance in which 32 Shorthorns were pur- 
chased and tested. Two months later 
they were tested again by a different vet- 
erinarian, who reported that all of them 
were healthy. What does that prove? 
Does it establish anything as to the un- 
reliability of the test in the face of such 
an experience as that cited in which the 
test was reliable in 70 cases out of 71? 
Such a result should rather shake our 
faith in the reliability of frail humanity 
than in the reliability of the tuberculin 
test. 
considerable number of animals tested, 


there might be a rare instance in which a 
second re-action would not follow where 
a suspicion had been aroused of the pres- 
ence of the disease by the first test, but 
it is scarcely inconceivable that many ani- 
mals which re-acted in one instance would 
fail to do so in the next, and within so 


short a time. 


That the tuberculin test, when properly 
applied, is injurious to the health of live 
stock, to use the phraseology of a certain 
Scotch verdict, has not been proven. 
Those who claim that it is so injurious, 
have not proved their contention. They 
are now asked to bring their evidence. 
Heretofore they have not done so. When 
they furnish evidence in support of this 
be time 
enough to bring the counter evidence. 
True, it has been claimed that certain 
cows in calf were tested and aborted, but 
it is equally true that untested cows fre- 
If it were true that the 

properly administered, 
does even in some instances injure the 
health of animals, I would be foremost in 
I pelieve that it does not so 

The large experience in 
testing animals at our station is entirely 


untenable contention, it will 


quently abort. 


tuberculin test, 


opposing it. 
injure cattle. 


It would be conceivable that, in a 


opposed to the idea that the tuberculin 
test injures cattle: The time was when 
the opponents of vaccination cried out 
against the innovation. But these men 
did so in their ignofance. That happened 
many years ago. We do not wonder that 
men arrayed th ves against progress 
in those darker They were far more 
excusable than those who, even unwit- 
tingly, array themselves against progress 
in the midst of the blaze of light that 
characterizes the dawn of the new cen- 
tury. THOMAS SHAW. 
University of Minnesota, 


ANIMAL FORM SERIES NO, 2. 


The low-down, blocky cattle with 
Straight top and bottom lines are the 
class that are generally accepted by farm- 
er feeders as the most profitable; but 
while this constitutes the general form, 
yet there are many points that the best 
breeders study most minutely. 

Having in our previous article consid- 
ered some of the chief characteristics of 
the head of the true beef type that are 
noted by our best breeders, we will in this 
consider the neck and foreparts of the 
beef animal. We will again quote Dr. 
Miles: 

“The thickness of the neck, particular- 
ly at the base, seems also to have a di- 
rect relation to the capacity of the chest, 
which the feeder will consider as one of 
the most important parts of the animal. 
The upper line of the neck should be well 
up to the line of the chine and loin, as a 
drooping neck is an indication of poor 
feeding quality. When the shoulders are 
too upright, there is often a deficiency in 
the crops, and the shoulder-points are lia- 
ble to be prominerit. If the shoulders are 
oblique and broad at the top, they blend 
easily with the chine and crops; and, 
when thickly covered with flesh through- 
out their entire surface, the points being 
obscured by the development of the cellu- 
lar tissue at the base of the neck, the 
fore-quarter will furnish a good propor- 
tion of valuable meat. It has been ob- 
served that, if the shoulders are extreme- 
ly oblique and narrow at the top, the up- 
per part of the blade-bone is not likely to 
be well covered with flesh. 

“The chest contains thelungs, the heart, 
and the larger blood-vessels, all of which 
have an important function to perform in 
the process of nutrition. 

“The constitutional vigor, health, and 
feeding quality of animals, will, there- 
fore, depend upon the full development of 
these organs, and a capacious chest that 
will permit a free and vigorous perform- 
ance of their functions. 

“It is well known to breeders that ani- 
mals with a small chest do not fatten 
readily, and they are remarkably sus- 
ceptible to the influence of enciting causes 
of disease. 

“The brisket, in itself considered, is of 
but little value, but its form is neverthe- 
less of great importance. A narrow point- 
ed brisket may have a considerable de- 
velopment in depth, and it may be prom- 
inent when viewed from the side, but it 
will usually be accompanied with a chest 
that is too narrow at the base and lack- 
ing in depth behind the arm, a light fore- 
flank and a deficiency in the development 
of muscle and cellular tissue between the 
base of the neck and the arm. Too often 
this form of brisket will be found in ani- 
mals with upright shoulders and defective 
crops. 

“When the brisket is broad, filling out 
the space on the inside of the arm in 
front, and its lower surface projects but 
little below the under-line of the body, 
the base of the chest will be well devel- 
oped and its sides well covered with 
flesh, giving a good fore-flank; and there 
will be, as a rule, a greater compactness 
and uniformity in the general symmetry 
of the fore-quarter, and a better quality 
of flesh.” 


CHANGES IN RULES 
Of the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion. 





For the second International Live Stock 
Exposition the executive committee has 
not made any changes in classification to 
speak of, only increasing the classes for 
one or two breeds.of draft horses. The 
only changes in rules of any moment per- 
tain to the judges of beef animals on foot 
and in the carcass. A great deal has 
been said through the press by the able 
exponents of the industry on the ques- 
tion of rules that should govern such con- 
tests, and the committee believe that the 
changes effected will fill the bill. They 
are as follows: 

Rule 75 was changed to read as follows: 
“Judges are instructed to prefer the 
highest degree of excellence obtainable, 
considering form, finish, quantity and 
quality of flesh and fat, also age and 
weight, to recognize the very highest 
quality of prime edible meat, and to ob- 
ject to the production of superfluous tal- 
low; qualities that are indicated to the 
touch; to the end that animals that win 
prizes on foot shall ultimately be proven 
first quality of beef.”’ 

Rule 83 was changed as follows: Judges 
of carcasses in competition are instructed 
to prefer the attractiveness of carcass, 
percentage of high class meat to total 
carcass, quality and quantity of flesh and 
fat.” 

Rule 76 was amended to include the 


carcass contest. 
TEXAS FEVER IN GERMANY. 
Berlin, May %.—A German 





burg district of Oldenburg. 


the fever being very fatal. 
results. 


CHAS. L. BUSH; Washington, 


ling heifers are principally Bates; 
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Grand Champion to be slaughtered for 


medical 
weekly newspaper says that Surgeon Zie- 
mann states that he has discovered Texas 
fever in North Germany. Heretofore the 
disease has been only known in Texas, 
Roumania, Finland and Sardinia. Dr. Zie- 
mann identified the fever in the Neuen- 
It has been 
known under a local name for at least 
one hundred years throughout the Am- 
megland district. The cause of the fever 
is a parasite of the blood transmitted to 
cattle by the bite of a tick. The Olden- 


burg veterinary surgeons all ascribe the 
disease to the eating of poisonous plants, 
Dr. Ziemann 
hopes. the discovery will have important 


Mo., 
places a Shorthorn cattle advertisement 
in this issue. The four bulls he is offering 
are Bates bred Young Marys, three by 
Mr. Gentry’s great Scotch bull Victorious, 
and the other by a son of his. The 4 year- 
14 cows 
are Renicks, Rose of Sharons, Peris, Jo- 
Young Marys and Zelias—all 
This entire offering is a 
good lot individually, and can be bought 
for the worth of the money. The founda- 
tion animals of this offering .are princi- 
pally from leading Bates herds, and are 
topped out with the very choicest of 
Any one wanting 
Bates Shorthorns should not overlook 
Look up the advertisement 


GRASS CATTLE AT $4.90. | 


St. Louis Scores the Top Price Over All 
Markets for for Years. 





The most notable sale sale in the cattle de- 
partment of this market for many seasons 
Was consummated here May 2 in the sale 
of.a carload of Texas grassers at $4.90 
per cwt. It was the highest figure paid | 
on this market in years—so many years 
that it was not possible to get the data 
readily to make a definite comparison. 
Not only is it the highest price realized 
at St. Louis in that period, but also the 
highest at any other market, thus putting 
this market in the vanguard as the lea- 
der in high values. 

They were the shipment of Fleming & 
Davidson,| Palona, Texas, numbered 4% 
steers, and averaged 1,18 pounds. Al- 
though of good quality, the consignment 
included a few steers a little coarse; in 
other words, they could have been a trifle 
better as concerned quality. But. with 
regard to flesh, they were simply un- 
beatable; they were hog fat; it would 
have been impossible to make them bet- 
ter. The same gentlemen had also 296 
head of 977 pound grass steers, which sold 
at $4.50. Score another for St. Louis. 
She is and has always been the best 
market of the country for Texas cattle.— 
Live Stock Reporter. 


STOCK NOTES. 
MESSRS. WATSON BROS., Judson, 
Mo., have a well bred herd of Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle, and will sell one or more at 


living prices. Look up their advertise- 
ment. 


SCOTT & MARCH, Belton, Mo., breed 
high class registered Herefords and sell 
them at prices which make them money 
earners. If you are wanting anything in 
their line, give them a trial. 


HEREFORDS IN AUSTRALIA.—The 
report of a recent Hereford sale held at 
Sydney, Australia, shows that this breed 
is also in high favor in that country. 
The top price at the sale was 175 guineas, 
or about $894, and a number of animals 
were disposed of at a figure not far below 
this. 


GUDGELL & SIMPSON, Independence, 
Mo., have one of the largest and best 
Hereford herds in the country. They can 
suit anyone wanting one or more good 
animals, and the prices will be right. A 
visit to their establishment will always 
amet pleasure to those interested in cat- 
e. 


HEREFORDS MADE TOP PRICE.—At 
the combination sale of registered beef 
cattle heid at Indianapolis, Ind., May 7 
and 8, Herefords made the top price for 
animals of either sex, and 76 head sold for 
an average price of $209.40. Forty-one 
Aberdeen Angus averaged $145; 38 Short- 
horns averaged $130, and 10 Polled Dur- 
hams averaged $124. 


BLOAT.—This is the season for bloat or 
hoven in cattle and farmers should take 
great care to avoid it. If it should come 
it is best to have an instrument known 
as trocar and cannula and tap through 
the left flank. It is an absolutely safe 
operation, even in the hands of an ama- 
teur. Also, give tablespoonful hyposul- 
phate soda in half pint of water every 
hour if necessary. 


HEREFORDS IN DEMAND.—Since the 
first of January, 1901, there have been 
something over 1,200 registered Herefords 
sold at auction in the United States. It 
seems hardly possible that enough buy- 
ers could find time to attend these sales 
and take this number of cattle at fair 
prices, but they seem to have done so 
without much trouble. The total receipts 
from the sales amount to about $290,000, 
or an average price of approximately $240 
for each animal sold. 


BUYING HEREFORD CATTLE.—A 
Texas buyer spent several days this week 
among the breeders of the county for the 
purpose of buying 150 head of young Here- 
ford cattle for October and November de- 
livery. J. B. Bell sold him 20 head of good 
ones, the price paid was not given. J. 8. 
Baskett sold 15 head, 12 thoroughbreds 
for $1,500, all young stock, and three 
grades for $90. David Geery sold eight 
head, price not given. Stephen Brown 
sold five head, two of which brought $150 
each. Will Payne sold two head at $100 
each. Mr. Bell accompanied the buyer 
to Columbia Wednesday, where he ex- 
pects to buy a few, when he will likely 
return to Howard where they breed good 
ones—Howard Co. (Mo.) Advertiser. 


HEREFORD INSPECTION.—Early this 
spring it was announced that the Here- 
ford Association would send out a com- 
mittee for the purpose of inspecting the 
animals entered for the series of sales to 
be held this fall under their auspices. The 
object in inaugurating this preliminary 
inspection was for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the sale of undesirable animals at a 
place where the buyers would naturally 
expect a generally acceptable class of 
stock to be offered. But in view of the 
fact that the expense incurred by a com- 
mittee visiting the numerous herds, scat- 
tered in widely separated sections, would 
be enormous, Secretary Thomas writes us 
that it was decided by the managing 
committee that the breeder offering to sell 
an inferior ‘animal should stand the ex- 
pense necessary for its ejectment, and to 
this end the inspection of the offerings at 
their homes will be dispensed with, and 
a rigid inspection take place immediately 
after their arrival at the sale barns. Pros- 
pective Hereford buyers at the fall sales 
can thus be assured that each and every 
animal led into the sale ring will be of 
desirable qualtiy and a fair representa- 
tive of the Hereford breed. 


RAVENSWOOD SHORTHORNS. — 
Those of our readers who attended the 
Kansas City Live Stock show and sale 
last fall will remember the magnificent 
Shorthorn bull Lavender Viscount 124755, 
owned by Capt. C. E. Leonard, Bell Air, 
Mo., and to which was awarded the $400 
silver cup offered for the best Shorthorn 
bull of any age. Lavender Viscount is by 
Baron Lavender 3d 78854, he by imp, Baron 
Victor 42824; dam Gaiety by Viscount 
Richmond 89826, second dam Gaillardia by 
imp. Baron Victor 42824, third dam Gladi- 
olus by Pride of the Isles (35072). He is 
not only a splendidly bred and great show 
bull, but the present crop of calves at 
Ravenswood sired by him is said by our 
field man to be as fine a lot as he ever 
saw sired by one bull. For style, finish, 
size, thickness of flesh, uniformity of type 
and color, spring of ribs, top and bottom 


represented by good individuals. All of 
the sires must be of rare individual merit 
and the best of breeding. Anyone capa- 
ble of judging good cattle need only look 
over hig herd to see that it has been most 
successfully handled. There are a few 
good young bulls in the herd for sale, and 
well worth the money asked for them. 
We advise otit readers who are in need 
of a Shorthorn bull to look up Capt, Leon- 
ard’s advertisement in another column, 
and then write to him or his manager, 
Mr. Ed. Patterson, Bell Air, Mo. 


— —_—__—_—_—_— 

TOPPED THE MARKET.—W. R. Free- 
man, better known as “Bob,” an excep- 
tionally bright and energetic young farm- 
er and stockman of Cooper County, Mo., 
and one of the best cattle feeders in Cen- 
tral Missouri, was-here to-day and took 
the blue ribbon so far this year in the 
beef class with a bunch of Hereford and 
Shorthorn cattle that he bred, reared, 
grazed, fed and finished himself. What 
makes this feat still more remarkable is 
the fact that they are only two-year-olds 
and averaged 1,377 pounds. In being so 
interested in the ability Mr. Freeman 
exhibited in accomplishing this result, 
we almost forgot. to state what these 
animals brought which was the sensa- 
tional price of 6 cents a pound, there- 
by topping every western market in the 
country. Swift & Company bought them. 
Again the. ‘‘Reporter’’ cannot refrain 
from congratulating Mr. Freeman, and 
if ever he felt really proud that time 
should be right now. “The crops do not 
look as good in Cooper county now as 
they did two weeks ago,”’ said “‘Bob” in 
course of a conversation on that subject, 
“a large portion of the ground is in 
wheat and the dry weather we have suf- 
fered recently, gives it an unhealthy ap- 
pearance and corn has taken a bad stand, 
although cultivation is well under way.” 
—Live Stock Reporter. 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





MarketReport Furnished by Evsns-Spvider 
Buel Company. 


Receipts for the week ending May 2% 
were 10,649 cattle, 33,046 hogs and 14,572 
sheep, against 9,272 cattle, 38,631 hogs and 
14,427 sheep the previous week. As com- 
pared with the corresponding week a 
year ago, cattle showed a decrease of 
1,800, hogs increased 3,400 and sheep 2,700. 
Receipts, in round numbers, at the four 
principal markets, for the week were 
100,700 cattle, 377,600 hogs and 120,400 sheep, 
against 96,700 cattle, 307,800 hogs and 106,400 
sheep the previous week, and 113,100 cat- 
tle, 317,200 hogs and 106,000 sheep corre- 
sponding week a year ago. 

Receipts in native division for the week 
were moderate, but included a few of the 
best cattle that have been on sale this 
season. The top was $6.00 for one load of 
1,3877-pound steers. 

The market the fore part of the week 
opened about steady as compared with 
the close of last, but on Tuesday, under 
more liberal receipts, values were from 
steady to ten lower. On account of light 
receipts after Tuesday, the market was 
very active and closed ten to fifteen high- 
er, on the bulk of fat cattle. The receipts 
of cow and heifer butcher cattle were 
moderate, but included a few of the best 
here during the season, the top heifers 
selling at $5.10. Receipts stockers and 
feeders light, and good demand for the 
best grades, and prices a shade higher, 
common and medium classes found a more 
ready sale, and prices about steady. Milk 
cows were in more abundant supply, and 
the market was from $3.00 to $7.00 lower 
than a week ago. There was a good de- 
mand for the canning grades of cattle, 
and prices were full steady. Veal calves 
maintained a higher basis than any mar- 
ket in the country, the top sold at $7.0), 
the bulk from $6.00 to $6.75. Week closcd 
in good condition on all classes cattle, 
and quotations based on closing trades 
were as follows: Best native beef steeis, 
strictly fancy cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
average, $5.75 to $6.00; choice export steers, 
1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.55 to $5.«4; 
good shipping and export steers, 1,300 to 
1,600 pounds, $5.15 to $5.50; fair to medium, 
shipping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $1.75 
to $5.10. The bulk of the native beef steers 
averaging 1,300 pounds and upwards, gcod 
quality, at $5.25 to $5.65 and the top was 
$6.00 for 1,377 pound offerings. Steers, 
1,209 to 1,290 pounds average, full range, 
rough to best, $4.50 to $5.70, bulk of sales 
at $5.10 to $5.45; steers, 1,000 to 1,190 pounds 
average, full range, $4.25 to $5.40, bulk of 
sales at $4.75 to $5.20; steers weighing less 
than 1,000 pounds full range $3.50 to 35 15, 
bulk sold at $4.25 to $4.75. Feeding steers, 
faird to choice, 800 pounds and upwards, 
$8.50 to $4.90, the bulk at $4.20 to $4.65, and 
they were medium quality; common to 
choice stockers, $3.00 to $4.85, bulk at $3.8u 
to $4.25, and the quality was fairly good; 
stock heifers full range $2.50 to $4.70 and 
the bulk at $3.10 to $3.85. Fancy native 
heifers sell at $4.90 to $5.10 and there were 
very few on the market; choice native 
heifers sell at $4.70 to $4.85; good native 
cows and heifers sell at $3.75 to $4.60; me- 
dium cows at $3.10 to $3.65; fair cows $2.60 
to $3.00; inferior, light and old cows $1.50 
to $2.50; the bulk of the Southwest cows 
sold at $2.75 to $3.50 and the bulk of all 
the cows sold at $3.00 to $4.10. Canning 
cows sell at $1.25 to $2.85. Veal calves, 
full range, $3.50 to $7.00 per 100 pounds, 


10 pounds, with the bulk at $3.25 to $3.75. 


the bulk of sales being at $29.00 to $39.00. 


sponding week a year ago. 


year. 
past, top reaching $4.90. 
but strengthened up , materially, 


closed strong 


homa cattle sold 
ion at $5.20. - 
During the wee 





lines and short legs, they are hard to 
equal, and must be seen to be appreciat- 
ed. And it will pay anyone who is inter- 
ested in cattle to visit Ravenswood and 
examine the entire herd, which is one of 
the best in the land. 

Capt. Leonard has never allowed fads to 
get the better of his judgment in breed- 
ing; he believes in having good families 








age, sold at phe to. $5.2, Poe j 
o $4.75; grass 643 to 1,188 souna 
bed $3.85 to 3490, the “bulk at $3.70 to $4.30; 


cows as heifers at $3.00 to $4.50, mostly 
to $3.75; stags and oxen at $3.50 to 
$4.50; bulls at $2.60 to 4.00 and calves, 200 


at $3.25 
to 250 pounds, at.-$9.00 to $10.00 per head 


Arkansas mixed cattle sold at ==. bulls 


and oxen at $2.85 to $3.25, 


bulk at $5.75 to $6.75 per 100 pounds. Heret- 
ics and yearlings sold at $3.00 to $4.25 per 


Bulls, full range, $2.85 to $4.25, bulk of 
sales $3.25 to $4.00.~ Stocker bulls sold at 
$3.00 to $4.00, the bulk at $3.10 to $3.50. Dur- 
ing the week the milkers sold at a full 
range of $20.00 to $45.00 per cow and calf, 


SOUTHERN CATTLE—Receipts in the 
Southern division for the week were 233 
cars, against 166 cars last week, 262 cars 
the previous week, and 306 cars the corre- 
The increased 
receipts this week are credited to the 
large proportion of grass cattle, which 
were in heavier supply than any week 
during the season. The quality and finish 
was not as good, but it was a fair aver- 
age representation for this season of the 
Fed steers sold up to $5.05, while 
grassers broke all records for many years 
The steer mar- 
ket weakened slightly during the week, 
and 


to, ten. cents higher than 
last Friday. Cows and bulls maintained 
a firm tone, while calves ruled strong. 
There were five or six 1,170-pound Okla- 
quarantine divis- 


Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory fed steers, 89) to 1,297 pounds Foes 


the week, but owing to the unfavorable 
advices from other points, a decline of 
ten cents was forced Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday; however, conditions were more 
favorable Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, and the deciine of the two previous 
days was regained. The market closed 
Saturday with values same as last week’s 
closing prices. A good clearance was 
made at the piowing. prices: Butchers 
and packers, $5.75 to $5.97%; Yorkers and 
shippers, $5.60 to $5.80: heavy pigs, $5.25 to 
$5.60; light pigs, $4.25 to $6.25; rough heav- 
tes $5 00 to $5.50. 

EEP—Receipts have been moderate 
A... the week, and prices ruled steady for 
the first three days. Thursday and Fri- 
day, under more liberal offerings, the 
market on lambs declined from 15 cents to 
25 cents and 10 to lic on sheep. We quote 
the following prices: Best sheep, clipped, 
$4.25 to $4.60; best lambs, clipped, $4.50 to 
$5.00; best bucks, clipped, $3.00 to $3.50; 
spring lambs, %. 7% to $6.25. 

Monday, May 27.—CATTLE—Receipts in 
the native division were about steady and 
the prices were about steady as compared 
with the close of last week. Chicago re- 
ported 24,000 cattle and market steady. 
There were also liberal run of cattle in 
Kansas City, but the values were about 
the same as the close of last week. Re- 
ceipts in quarantine division heavy, thére 
being about 135 cars, and the best grades 
sold about steady, while the good class of 
grass cattle was a shade lower. 
HOGS—Receipts moderate, market fully 
5c lower. 

SHEEP—Receipts fairly moderate, mar- 
ket a shade lower. 


REPRESENTATIVE SALES MADE BY 
THE EVANS-SNIDER-BUEL CO. 
IN KANSAS CITY. 


Cc. A. Hoover, Missouri, a car of fat 
cattle which sold at $5.00, and weighed 
1,140 Ibs. 
H. W. Wellman, Kansas, a bunch of 
heavy natives that were good enough to 
bring $5.40. 
Messrs. Ratliff & Stewart, Missouri, na- 
tive stockers, average 690 lbs. and sold 
for $5.10, also a load of feeders average 
841 lbs. and brought $4.85. 
H. Heiman, Kansas, a bunch of 
Westerns which sold for $5.30. 

O. M. Gage, Kansas, a bunch of fat 
M+ pte average 1,226 lbs. and sold for 





fed 


Frazier & Phenix, Oklahoma, 24 corn- 
fed native Oklahoma steers, average 1,000 
lbs. and sold for $4.85. 

R. D. Williams, Texas, 46 light Texas 
steers fed on cotton seed on the grass, 
averaged 861 lbs. and brought $4.35; also a 
load which was a little better that aver- 
aged 920 Ibs. and brought $4.50; two loads 
of bulls and stags that sold for $3.50 and 
$4.00. Mr. Williams is a St. Louis shipper, 
but was well satisfied with his sales and 
he will come again. 

A. A. Truskett, Kansas, 23 steers, aver- 
age 1,224 lbs. and sold for $5.15, also 24 
steers, average 1,059 Ibs. that sold for $5.40. 
These cattle came from below the quar- 
antine line, were good quality and fat and 
topped the market for this season. 

L. A. Keys, Indian Territory, 24 corn- 
fed steers, average 1,006 lbs. and sold for 
$4.60. These cattle were not matured but 
the sale gave good satisfaction. 

H. H. Halsell, Texas, in winding up his 
feeding season, shipped six cars steers 
that averaged 920 lbs. and brought $4.35. 
Mr. Halsell is a large feeder and will 
have four or five thousand steers to ship 
off the grass. 

L. 8. Keys, Indian Territory, a load of 
light hogs at $5.65. 

Ww. Reamer, Indian Territory, a load 
of light Indian hogs at $5.60. 

J. W. McClure, Missouri, two loads of 
hogs that sold well. 
he Wood Elevator Co., Kansas, a load 
of mixed packers at 
W. A. Gorsuch, Kansas, a load of mixed 
packers at $5.70. 

T. J. Steele, Kansas, a load of good 
heavy hogs of his own raising which sold 
right at top prices, $5.85. 

J. A. + Missouri, a load of mixed 
hogs at $5.70 

LeForce Bros. ., Indian Territory, a load 
of light Indian hogs at $5.60. 

Pat Green, Kansas, a load of mixed 
packers at $5.75. 

V. Barrett, Oklahoma, a load of light 
weight hogs at $5.55. 

A. F. Quigley, Oklahoma, 
mixed hogs at $5.65. 

Hogan Mercantile Co., Indian Territory, 
a load of light hogs at $5.62%. 

J. . Rader, menace, a load of good 
a that sold at $5.85. 


a load of 


Boughman, Kansas, a load of 
mixed hogs at $5.70. 
B. Pettigrew, Arkansas, a load of 


light weights at $5. 60. 
Peterman & Reeves, Indian Territory, a 
load of light hogs at $5.66. 





FARM WAGON ONLY 821.95. 





In order to introduce their low metal 
wheels with wide tires, the Empire Man- 
ufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., have placed 
upon the market a farmer’s handy wagon, 
that is only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 
and 30 inch — with 4- inch tire, and 
sold for only $21.95. 





This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout and really costs but a trifle 
more than a set of new wheels, and fully 
guaranteed for one year. Catalog giving 
a full description will be mailed upon ap- 
plication by the Empire Manufacturing 
Co., Quincy, Ill., who also will furnish 
metal wheels at low prices made any size 
and width of tire to fit any axle. 








Veterinary. |= 


" Andwere to questions in this depart- 
ment are y ie! by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
lia, Mo. Write questions on ene side of 
fa gl only, and separate from other busi- 

Those wishing a ta reply pri- 
vately must their requests 
with a fee of one cue dollar, , the professional 














BARGAINS IN SHORTHORNS ! 


4yr. bulls, 8 by Victorious son of his, 3 S.yr. heifers by 
ode. of Victorious and son of ne -* uke of Hazelhurst li nN iea6: Soe 8 are Renicks, Rose of 
Sharons, Peris, Josephine, Young Marys and Zelias, Bates to pped. all on or address 


CHAS. L. BUSH, Washington, Mo. 


Gentry Bros. °°93¢,%2'S.:m, Sedalia, Mo. 


Granc Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, assisted by Waterloo Duke of Cedar Vale 133065, heads 
our herd of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure Scotch and Scotch topped cows of the 
most fashionable families. Stock for sale at all times at reasonable prices, Parties met 
attrain. Farmtwo miles out. Telephone No. 20. 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


Baron syprateie 128,000; Dark Roan ot ape B. 2000 06 GES, of Wil tendo him for for hetfers. 
bulls by Baron ‘Thorndale and ou it of dams 0; ° wens cae Secret, these 
since 1866, and are great milkers. Gail on or ad 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


Shor; horns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. Berkshires bent | piesa in America and lane 
Stock of all ages and beth sex for sale. Call on or address, - GENTRY, SEDALIA, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis; 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


0.@ ENOX, Vice-Pres ©, T. JONHS, General Mer. . KBAKS, Assi. de 
SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 


Registered Herefords. 


Young Stock for sale. BELTON, MO, 


“Pasteur Vaccine” 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


“BLACKLEGINK.” Ks Ss AC K 5 E G 


Nearly 2,000,000 successfully treated in U. S. and Canada during the last 5 years. 
Cheap, safe and easy touse. Pamphlet with full particulars, official endorsements 
and testimonials sent FREE on application. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co.,, chicago. 


Branch Office, 621 Whitney Building, Kansas City. Mo. 


HEREFORDS (suse & simpson, 


600 HEAD IN HERD. |Independence, Mo. 
aaernere Cattle-S<o'=" Scotch Topped, 


Bates and Bates Topped. 
blood as the breed contains. Imp. Nonpareil Yee a, Imp. B atch 163334, Grand Vie 


752 and behnenemnad Duke 1ith, 121622 in service. Tou ane for for pale. Come and see or address, 
Nettleton, Mo. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 

















den’! Mage. 











Trade-Marks 











them, they will bear ins ion. Farm joins 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! ' 


1, Orange Hero 152.685 
mee ous Benen’ wit ade ren pa = the stendard. Young stock 29% 


12 Yearling Bulls and 15 ¥: all reds, for sale, cows 
Atomby Hoe of aharea, Enos Bagolta ane Goodneam tian ang Cot gee Ee 
’ ’ ’ an ‘ood 
oan. ae dale Victor Come see 








M. MARSHAL, Prop., 
c BLACKWATER, | 


Pan ay are baer He. 
stock of both sex for sale. Dare 


ORTIZ FRUIT FARM, M*<°,. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE of pure Scotch, Bates and leadi petted | 
of leading families of the breed. English Setters and Scotch Terrien that have boen ote 
leading bench shows of this country. stock of all kinds forsale. Visitors always welcom * 


M. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo. 


RED LLED 
ENGLISH ire biveiad ond srt 
L. K, HASELTINE, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo. 











egistered Hereford Bulls for sale; come and see 
them or write toM. B. NOBLB, Otterville, ill. 


HEREFORD CATTLE! 


20 bullsand 20 heifers for sale, all registered, 
choicely bred, Call on or address. 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 


100 Head Shorthorns 


In herd; young stock of both sexes for sale. The 








Aberdeen-Angus. 
Broad backed, low down, 
blocky ani beefy. Bulls 
that sire market toppers. 
Bottom prices. top quality 
J. P. Viss SSERING. x 14, 
Melville, Ml. near8t.Louis 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


PIASA 


BREEDING 
FARM 

















Cruickshank bull Duke of Hardson 123967 at| Berkshire 

head of herd. W. H. H. Stephens, Bunceton, Mo. | Golden don eabright, ober fekons, ees ar ame ane 
I Will sell the Hereford Bull. sir Hesiod s7008, “ade LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Me. 

grandson 0. OTTe: r an e8'0' ° Alse 

months calf bull by Shadeland Dean 72478769). Also G474L0GuEs for Shorthorn sases + compilea 
.-C. pigs from P. I. K, sows and I Am Perfection 


0 tie complete at attractive p: 
seg Stock and egzs from high-class Barand Buff | 4@dress 08. P. HALL, Drechcaniaes, Mo. 
Plymouth Rocks and White Leghorns. 


Write for price and description. Clover Leaf Farm HE 
REFORD 
Cc. Weeks, Eldon, Mo, | From the best imported and native strains, "mn 


situated 2 miles from 
Visitors met at depot if desized pe ene tt, sam 








licited. pendence 
A DEHORNER W. G. SWINKEY bois wale, atalt imes. 


Co., on “Memphis R.R 


SHORTHORN CATTL 


1, ~ whey p 


The proper dehorner is a aon Durham Bull. 
Write or call in reference to sam 
G, W. JOHNSON, "Lexington, Mo. 





—Foundation stock 
a] tops selected 
the pit Seotenk wg By 
8, 
good yo ang an and h 
wants; visitors welcome; farm We hy on 
K.C., Ft. Scott & M. Ry. 8.W.COXx, 





Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
as ea ae aR Heathen Lad 24 heads 


Vor sale: Choice 
ire bulls and females. Watson Bros., Judson, 


st & Ge. Mo., J. T. WATSON, Mgr., B. B. Sta 


town 
Greenfield, Mo. 


Shorthorn Bulls. 


A choice lot for sale. Good colors. 


AUCTIONEERS. viduals and good pedigrees, 











ONS, 
erseyville, Illinois 


H. A. BARBER. 


WINDSOR, MO. 
Shorthorn Bulls For Salet 








uy. EB STOCK AUCNIONERR. 

JAS. W. ARES, Marshall Mo. Am sel- 
ling for the ca breeders everywhere, Posted on 
pedigree and individual ‘merit. Terms low. 


J. WEST JO LENOX, JOWA, and 
CAREY M. JONES VENFORT, LA 











that slobbers a gallon or probably more 
of green fluid while lying down at night. 
She is running on good tame grass pas- 
ture. I am feeding her nearly all the 
corn she will eat. She has pond water 
only to drink. She slobbers only when 
running on grass. I would be pleased to 
learn through the columns of the RU- 
RAL WORLD the cause and remedy. 
Moniteau Co., Mo. EMMETT FRY. 
Examine the mouth, there may be ul- 
cers or sores on the tongue, lips or cheek. 
It is not an uncommon thing for the sal- 
ivary glands to secrete an overabundance 
of saliva; the normal quantity secreted 
in 24 hours in the healthy cow is some- 
thing like 108 to 112 pounds or pints. You 
make mention of the cow being on tame 
grass, but do not say what kind. Horses 
slobber profusely when on clover grass. 


OMPHALITIS.—Please tell me what is 
the matter with my neighbor’s calves. 
They seem all right when they first come, 
but within two or three days they get 
stupid, won’t suck well and finally not 
at all. They begin to pant and keep pant- 
ing harder until they die. They can’t 
stand up, and lie with neck stretched out; 
usually live about 24 hours after get- 
ting sick. Sometimes a little blood passes 
from them, but not always. I lost eight 
calves last year, and now they are dy- 
ing the same way this year. 

Grundy Co., Mo. R. M. LASSWELL. 

In the issue of May 1 of this paper you 
will see this question answered for Owen 
Owens for his lambs. It will also answer 
yours in regard to your neighbor’s calves. 
Omphalitis attacks all animals, but not 
necessarily alike, for wherever a germ 
lodges it b a 21 for inflamma- 








cows and mixed offerings at $2.35 to 


65. 
HOGS—Receipts have been moderate for 


opinion being one of private advantage. Write ares Liv ond ieten tentinaee oi tay Ape Sy ey sale with 
calf, Tw hy - intending ory and those in- 

terested to at our farm, four 

SLOBBERING COW.—I have a cow R. W. MITCHELL, miles west of Windsor. ‘The best located herd im 


Mo. for Ali stock.put on cars. 


Camp Creek Herefords. 


Yopeie wen for sale. 
WEHRMAN, Truxtou, Lineoln Co., Mo 


Shorthorn Bulls. 


CHILLICOTHE iia oo“ "it M months ola. Ganon or aseree 
HARRY GRAHAM, °@Y{00TH®: . & D, W. HENSLEY, Montgomery City, Mo. 


LIVE STOCK AND GENERAL SALES. a om 
7 NOBLE“: ford ra Cate, Fy +4 young 
alls for 


AUCTIONEER. e Aemoee ota 


TERMS Low. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


AVONDALE GALLOWAYS. 


A few bulls of serviceable age now hag sale. Can 
spare a few females, 100 in herd. Otto H. Swigart 
8. end State St., Champaign, Ill. 


SHOO-FLY. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
mtlemen: Why I did not buy more 
than ten gallons of “Shoo-Fly” in 1900 
was because I received several free pack- 
ages of imitations known as Repellers, 
Killers, and what not to try. We were 
kept trying most of the summer and our 
cows were in the same fix, trying to keep 
off the flies. I have used annually the 
past six years twenty (20) gallons ‘‘Shoo- 
Fly” on horses, cows and hogs with great 
profit and satisfaction. I will want one 
barrel of “Shoo-Fly” this spring to use 
on our ninety (90) Jerseys. I am con- 
vinced that the fly plague caused the loss 
of one-fifth in yield of milk and more 


LIVE sTOCK AUCTIONREE 
RYVILLE. MO. 

&@™T breed pure bred eons as and hogs, my host 
ef patrons say I A tal how to sell them, Wri 


terms and 
R, L, HARRIMAN, "scssskctossonees 
Biace ws: see 





























RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS 


195 head in herd, 20 bulls for sale from 6 to 18 
old. Scoteh and Scotch toped. eaded by 


Viscount, 134756), oho ae 
{itn bull of the Mancas Cte ie champion Shor 
©. E. <PONARE. "Bell air 
BD. PATTERSON, Manager. ’ —_ 
B. RB. and telephone station, Bunceton, Mo 


Shorthorn 1 Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, C 
Bulls ready for service. aap io pewinepeny 
15 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure- 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151656 in service, 

JOHN MORRIS, Chillicethe, Mo. 














than that in Se ceen Pe. ed 5 

yours, - . Se 
(Known to the public as Buff Jersey.) pa Ory 
Monmouth, Ill, Feb. 1901. free. Zenner Disinfectant Co., $5 Bates St.. Detroit, 


Many dairymen cave ‘written much as 
Mr. Cobb does as to their sad disappoint- 
ment with D geenrygenes of “Shoo-Fly.” 

On May we received cash from Mr. 
Cobb nd gs barrel of Shoo-Fly was 
shipped to him on same date 

OO-FLY. ‘MFG. CO. 








tion and decay. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


SH00- FLY 
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Horseman. 














The Centralia, Mo., Fair will be held 
Aug. 27,.28, 29 and 30. The Fair at Paris, 
Monroe Co., Mo., will be held the week 
following. 

Frank Work, New York's most’ noted 
road driver, now in his 8d year, is seen 
taking daily spins behind a number of 
first-class roadsters, the fastest being 
Pilot Boy, 2:09% 

A match race has been arranged be- 
tween Riley B., 2:06%, and Blonda Red- 
wood, 2:11, both five-year-old pacers, for 


a purse of $500; to take place at Rich Hill, 
Mo., where both are owned, June 19, win- 
ner to take all. 


A new circuit has been formed in North- 
west Missouri and Southwest Iowa, and 
they call it the Missouri and Iowa Short 
Shipping Circuit. The towns composing 
this circuit are Maitland, Mo., Sept. 3 to 
6; Rockport, Mo., Sept. 10 to 13; Red Oak, 
a., Sept. 17 to 20; and Corning, Ia., Sept. 
24 to 27. 

The following trainers are working good 
strings of horses over the track at Hig- 
ginsville, Mo.: William Hackley, J. O. 
King, George Hackley, George Payne, 
Reed Bros., Mark L. Belt, and A. Hart- 
ney. Quite a number of money winners 
may be expected from the several stables 
mentioned. 


Men will always succeed the best with 
that kind of live stock which they like 
the best. A man who does not like sheep 
should never ¢ttempt to keep them; just 
the same with horses and cows. Men with 
violent tempers*$hould not have much to 
do with stock anyway. It is better for 
them to pitch hay, chop wood and dig po- 
tatoes. 


Murray Howe has long contended that 
water made a race track lightning fast. 
The “Breeder and Sportsman” recently 
said: “It can be stated truthfully that 
not one track in this State (California) 
gets water enough during the training 
season, and for that reason more than 
any other many horses are knocked out 
and go lame.” Water makes a race track 
safe and fast, and good horses should 
not be endangered by lack of it. 


Scratches are caused by poor blood and 
dirt, a combination that should not be 
found existing in well-regulated stables; 
but there may be found many cases of 
scratches every season. Mild cases can 
be cured by keeping the legs clean and 
dry and applying oxide of zinc ointment. 
Severe cases should be treated for some 
time with flaxseed poultices, and after 
the fever has subsided the ointment men- 
tioned in preceding cases may be used. 


The stallion owner who does not ad- 
vertise simply because his grandfather 
did not, ought to wear knee breeches and 
a queue, says ‘‘Columbus.’”’ The breeder 
who does not advertise because it costs 
money, should quit paying rent for the 
same reason. The dealer who does not 
advertise because he tried it and failed, 
should keep on trying it until he succeeds. 
Anyone who will not advertise because he 
don’t know how should stop eating be- 
cause he can’t cook. 


Mr. S. S. Gorton of Gretna, IIl.,writing 
us about other matters closes his letter 
by saying that his stallion, Tommy Brit- 
ton, 2:06%, never looked finer in his life. 
He says: I enclose his tabulated pedi- 
gree. As near as I can figure it he has 
more 2:10 relatives close up than any 
other 2:10 stallion. He is sound as a 
new dollar, and one of the handsomest 
horses I ever saw. I know of no other 
stallion that has accomplished what he 
has at his time of life. He has two colts 
four years old, one with a record of 2:25 
as a three-year-old, in a race; and he 
has six that are yearlings that are all 
trotters and all are good looking. 


The great event of the early racing of 
Southwest Missouri will be the race be- 
tween Riley B., 2:06%, and Blonda Red- 
wood, 2:114%, at the Rich Hill track, June 
19, the first day of the spring races at 
Rich Hill, Mo. While Riley B. has the 
advantage of record and training, Blonda 
is developing wonderful speed, and opin- 
ion is very much divided in regard to the 
prospects of the winner of this race. The 
spring races at Rich Hill, Mo., will be the 
first attempt of this kind in Southwest 
Missouri, and the event is being watched 
with a great deal of interest by the asso- 
ciations and horsemen. If it proves suc- 
cessful no doubt other associations will 
fall in line, and spring racing may re- 
ceive more attention in Southwest Mis- 
souri in the future.—Ky. Stock Farm, 


The summaries at the matinee of the 
Gentlemen’s Driving Club at the half- 
mile track at Forest Park on Saturday 
last are as follows: 

Louis Medium, g. g., Louis Spelbrink..1 1 
Electeer, b. c., Colman Stock Farm...2 2 
Time—2:52%¢, 2:46%4. 
Classified pace: 


Patchena, blk. m., P. Kavanaugh....1 1 
Monbell, ro. m., Colman Stock Farm.2 3 
Grattan, Jr., ch. g., E. P. Tesson..... 3 2 
Aunt Mary, g. m., G. N. Meissner...... 44 
Time—I"l7, 1:14%. 
Special trot: 
A. W. Harper, b. g., Clem Weick....... 11 
Clinarene, b. m., T. W. McManus.....2 2 
Time—1:11%, 1:09%. 
2:50 trot: 
Mongirl, blk m., Colman Stock Farm.1 1 
Grace Grattan, ch. g., John Seim..... 22 


Time—2:40, 2:36%. 
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A great many seem to believe that the 
much talked of scarcity of good horses is 
a trumped up bugaboo for the purpose of 
bolstering prices or nursing a boom in the 
harness horse business. The holder of 
such ideas, says ‘““The Horseman,” can 
have his mind disabused by simply start- 
ing out to purchase one that is fit to go 
out and win the money, or has the neces- 
sary qualification for a first-class road 
horse. The number of such will be found 
to be exceedingly scarce, and it will take 
a good-sized check to make the transfer 
after such an one is found. This is a 
condition that can only be productive of 
great benefit to the business as a whole, 
and to all appearances will be in evidence 
for some time to come. 


An American has made a great deal of 
money by training two beautiful white 
horses to dive into the water from a great 
height, He travels and exhibits his horses 
and people gladly pay to see them. This 
is all very wonderful, but on Puget Sound 
there a plain, homely, bony brown 
horse who never was trained to do any- 
thing in his life, but who does just as 
wonderful things and thinks nothing of 
it. Bony’s owner is a rancher, who lives 
on one of the wooded islands where the 
boats stop once a week for vegetables to 
be taken to the city. The rancher can 
make more money by taking his own pro- 
duce to the city and peddling it on the 
streets than by shipping it to the whole- 
sale men, so he keeps his wagon in the 
city and when the boats stop at his is- 
land loads on Bony and his vegetables. 
When the boat reaches the city dock 
Bony shows of what he is made. While 
the gangplank is all right for the pas- 
sengers and the vegetables, Bony cannot 
go ashore that way. He is led to the 
edge of the boat, his master speaks to 
him and into the deep cold water of Puget 
Sound he plunges. He is entirely out of 
sight for so long you begin to wonder 
if he will ever come up; but presentiy 
his head appears above the water and he 
swims in a straight line for the shore. 
There he stands till his master comes 
up to him, hitches him to the cart, packs 
in his load and drives off to make his 
deliveries. 


is 


Ss. W. MO. SHORT SHIPMENT CIRCUIT 
June 15, 1901, is an important day to the 


owners of trotting and pacing horses in 
Missouri and adjoining states. On that 
day entries close in what is termed the 


Short Shipment, S. W. Mo. Circuit, begin- 
hing at Columbia and. ending at the 
State Fair at Sedalia, Mo. The classes 


and stakes or purses have been selected 
with care, and seven weeks continuous 
racing may be looked for. But in order 
to be able to race the proper entries must 
be made and they must be made in time 
or they will not be received. June 16 
will be too late to make an entry in any 
class in the circuit. It behooves horse- 
men therefore to get their entries ready, 
their letters written, so as to mail on 
time, if they wish to take part in any of 
these races. Our advertising columns give 
full particulars. The Quincy, Ill, Fair 
precedes this circuit, but the entries at 
that Fair do not close until July 15. 


CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I clip from 
the Western Department of the ‘‘Western 
Horseman” a fact well told. I have real- 
ized this for many moons, and it is the 
one great feature in the breeding of trot- 
ting horses that has made it so hard to 
advance with regularity. Maud 8S. was 
the first great performer to reach the 
distinction of a world’s record and held 
it the longest. One day, for a day, she 
was dethroned. Both record-breakers were 
sired by sons of Hambletonian, and both 
of their dams were by Pilot, Jr. 

How does Mr. Clement like the follow- 
ing taken from the ‘“‘Horse World:” ‘The 
blood of certain pacing-bred sires has 
assisted materially in giving to the trot- 
ting turf some of its greatest performers, 
but it is an indisputable fact that by only 
a smal] number of breeders is a cross of 
pacing blood, other than that derived 
through Pilot, Jr., regarded as desirable 
in the degree that a good trotting cross 
is regarded. Certain individual breeders 
may prefer the pacing families, but that 
the greater number put faith in the trot- 
ting families is shown whenever a great 
sale is held.”’ 

Senator Stanford’s first success was 
from using the blood of the untraced 
Michigan pacer St. Clair. He attempted 
great things. With a sire possibly the 
greatest action controller that ever lived, 
he demonstrated that he could get some 
speed with Electioneer on some running- 
bred mares. At Kalamazoo, Mich., they 
had mares of diversified breeding. I was 
once presented with a catalog of the 
farm with pencil notes by the manager 
of what he expected from each mare’s 
get in the following season’s racing. 
Only one mare fulfilled his expectations 
as shown by his marginal notes, and that 
was Lowland Girl, by Legal Tender, dam 
by Blue Bull 75. 

Get the catalog of the Kalamazoo Stock 
Farm and see how much of the success of 
the farm belongs to Lowland Girl, and 
Shaddow, by the untraced pacing sire 
Octaroon. Look at the list of the $105,000 
sire Axtel and see who are the successful 
breeders, and what blood lines furnished 
the performers. 

If the majority of trotting horse breed- 
ers realized this they would advance 
faster and we should pass the two minute 
mark for trotters sooner. Mr. Reardon 
understood this when he gave to the 
Lackey sale a mare called Little Helen, 
by a son of Electioneer, that was out 
of a daughter of a son of Mambrino 
Chief 24, dam by a thoroughbred. With 
a standard record made on the four- 
cornered track for a purse of $25, and one 
performer that obtained his standard 
mark on the Terre Haute track in a “you 
help me and I'll help you” race for $25. 
If Mr. Reardon had been buying and had 
found such a history of Don Felix he 
would have “begged” or “‘passed,”’ but 
he was furnishing a selling pedigree with 
the fashionable Electioneer—Wilkes cross, 
and for the Wilkes part took Bartholo- 
mew Wilkes foaled 22 years ago, and 
credited with 13 trotters and pacers. 

One of the dealers in Indianapolis, 
and a prominent one, told me he bought 
Blue Bulls in Indiana as Blue Bulls, and 
sold them in New England as Wilkes 
horses, because he could in that way in- 
crease his margin of profit at both ends. 
I have no dout he told me the truth. 

Specifically he said he had found the 
get of Commander by Blue Bull always 
furnished good margins when sold that 
way. If a majority of the breeders of 
the country as shown by sales or book- 
ings to stallions realized how much could 
be gained by using pacing blood, I should 
be compelled to seek for new grounds to 
work on, for I never saw any way you 
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could do a man any good by agreeing with 





ALBERT ALLISON, 


Allison, 2:22%, 


2:20, trotting; full brother 
to Anne W., 2:20 trotting; she dam of 
Annanias, 2:05 pacing. Andante is a son 
of Almont 33. Albert Allison’s first dam, 
Isis, is by Regent, Regent by Onward. 
Albert Allison won 11 out of the last 13 
races paced by him in 1900, and was sec- 
ond in the other two. He took a mark 


By Andrew 
by Andante, 


trotting, he 








2:10%. 

of 2:10% at Dallas, Texas, October 13, 1900. 
He is owned by Hackley Brothers (J. 8. 
& G. W.), trained and driven by Will 
Hackley. Before going onthe grand circuit 
he will be trained at Moberly, Mo., at 
Miller’s Park. He is six years old, a stal- 
lion, dark chestnut sorrel, 1644 hands high, 
and igs the fastest Missouri bred pacing 
stallion in the state. 





him. You must antagonize his pet in- 
firmities if you would make him think 
enough to do himself any good. If I am 
unable to write with force enough to do 
some cne good, I have signally failed in 
my vocation. 

Walter Anthony of Monett, Mo., has a 
two-year-old filly by Goodwood 4106, dam 
Odena McA., by Rounds Sprague, second 
dam Queen Bess, by Black Hawk Mc- 
Gregor, 3d dam Betsy Young, by Joe 
Young, sire of the dam of Joe Patchen. 
This is the right kind of breeding, and 
will give good results. 

I. C. Emery of Humansville, 
handling a bay pacing mare 
Springfield track, by Welahead, son of 
Wedgewood, dam by Z. P. Leonard, son 
of Mambrino Prince, 24 dam by General 
Grant, sire of Eureka, 2:23; 3d dam by 
St. George, a Canadian. ‘J. P. McCam- 
eron, owner of Pat Clare (4), 2:24, by 
Phallas, owns a three-year-old filly hy 
Zebu, 2:29%, son of Regent, by Onward, 
Ist dam by Harry Hodgen, son of Bel- 
mont, 24 Flora West, by Al West, 3d 
dam the dam of Review, 2:22, by Black- 
well’s Hambletonian. is a mare 


Mo., is 
at the 


This 
well enough bred for a race mare or 
brood mare. 





Miles & Lippman of Springfield have , 


the three-year-old colt Markten 34512, by 
Tennessee Wilkes, out of Marcola, dam 
of Mazette, 2:07%4, by McEwen 4/19, 2d 
dam Widow Malone, by Enfield, son of 
Hambletonian 10. This is strong Tennes- 
see breeding. The colt is a trotter ard 
should prove a great addition to Spring- 
field. 

A solicitor and fairy story writer has 
been through the Southwest in the in- 
terest of an Iowa paper. His write-ups 
should be published in pamphlet form and 
labeled ‘“‘A Comedy of Errors.” 

The Springfield Horse Show was a par- 
tial success. It was a success in that 
A. E. Ashbrook was the one exhibitor 
in all the professional classes. In the 
model ring there were 20 horses shown, 
and the black horse Black Wilkes came 
off winner. Mr. O. C. Crothers was very 
proud of winning over the horse that won 
in the class in New Orleans and Mem- 
phis. 

The gray saddle mare Limestone Belle 
was the drawing card of the show, and is 
a hard one to beat in any company. In 
the local pacing class Monroe Miles won 
with his sorrel mare Juno, by Konantz. 
In the gentleman’s driving class the same 
party with the bay mare by Jack Gambol, 
son of Regent, by Onward, by the break- 
ing in ‘of one of the front. wheels, came 
very near having a serious accident. The 
mare began running, and kicking, and 
only that Mr. Willis retained his huld on 
her she would probaoly nave creaiced 
consternation under the electric lights. 
Jule Armfield won at the Wednesday 
afternoon matinee with Winchester Pete, 
by Advantage, son of Advance, by On- 
ward, dam by Sandy McGregor. This is 
a very promising trotter, and one that 
should make a great showing in slow 
classes. Springfield will give the Hurse 
Show a liberal patronage, but they will 
be better prepared for it the next time. 





GOOD ONES AT ELMWOOD. 





At the Elmwood Farm at Lexington, 
Ky., of W. W. Estill, home of Adbell and 
Red Chute, and the place where Bow 
Bells, 2:1914, made five successive seasons, 
are some extra well-bred young things by 
the sires named, including a beautifully 
turned bay yearling filly by Bow Bells, 
out of Fairwater by Lord Russell, second 
dam Fairy Belle (dam of Fairy Gift, 2:30, 
and Nymphia, 2:26%), by Belmont,, third 
dam Waterwitch, by Pilot Jr., fourth dam 
Fanny Fern by Kinkead’s St, Lawrence. 
Most persons will agree that the pedi- 
gree is without a flaw, and those who 
have seen her have no hesitancy in de- 
claring that in conformation and trotting 
instinct she is well calculated to sustain 
her superior breeding. She is a natural 
trotter of such frictionless action that the 
foresight of a prophet is not required to 
guarantee for her a brilliant future. Her 
companion in the lot, a _ bay filly by 
Chimes (full brother to Bow Bells), dam 
by Liberty Bell, second dam by Nutwood, 
is of a somewhat lighter type, but in oth- 
er respects has no favors to ask of her 
handsome relative. Well informed horse- 
men will not dissent from the statement 
that a great deal of speed is wrapt up in 
this yearling daughter of the famous sire 
of the world’s champion trotter, and the 
instinct to trot is just as strongly planted 
in her as it is in the Bow Bells filly. Not 
many better lot trotters have ever seen 
the light of day than these two fillies. 
There is a very taking yearling colt at 
this farm that has the distinction of being 
a full brother in blood to Janie T., 2:14, 
the champion two-year-old trotter of her 
year. This yearling is by Bow Bells, and 
out of a full sister to the dam of Janie T., 
a mare got by Monon, out of Nina by 
Ironwood, second dam Belle Patchen by 
Ben Patchen. The writer of these lines 
made a discovery at Elmwood that is a 
little out of the usual order, and probably 
not to be found at any other farm in the 
United States—two suckling fillies out of 





mares each of whom earned a yearling 


record better than 2:30. These mares are 
Leone, 2:28%, with a filly by Boreal, 2:15%, 
sire of Boralma, 2:08, and Nellie A., 
2:29%, with a filly by Abdell. Luzelle is 
by Patron, 2:144%, dam Rachel Ray, dam 
of Parole, 2:16, Commodore Porter, 2:13, 
etc., and was a consistent race mare in 
her day, beating all comers in her class. 
She will be bred back to Adbell. Titon- 
ette, full sistef to Impetuous, 2:13, has a 
colt at foot by Adbell, and has been bred 
back. The highly-bred mare Chord by 
Wilkes Boy, 2:24%, dam Sonata by Dic- 
tator, second dam Cadenza by King Rene, 
third dam Virgie Wilkes by George 
Wilkes, has a filly by Adbell, and has been 
bred back. Laurine by Stamboul has a 
colt foal at foot by Allerton, 2:09%, and 
has been bred back to Red Chute. Lau- 
rine is out of Bon Bon by Baron Wilkes, 
2:18. Etiquette, 2:18%4, by Alcantara, re- 
cently produced a colt by Adbell, and has 
been bred back to that horse. Bachuba 
by Bow Bells, dam Inlaid by Strathmore, 
has foaled a colt by Allerton, and will be 
bred to Red Chute. Fairwater by Lord 
Russell has a colt by Allerton, and has 
been bred to Red Chute. Bon Bon by 
Baron Wilkes has a colt by Allerton, and 
has been bred to Red Chute. Maggie F. 
by Arnold has a filly by Red Chute, and 
has been bred back. Two very shapely 
yearlings by Red Chute are at this farm, 
one, a filly, out of Etiquette, and the 
other, a colt, out of Victorine. Both Ad- 
bell and: Red Chute are in vigorous 
health. About forty choicely-bred mares 
have been bred to the former. Red Chute 
is represented at the Lexington track by 
several prominent colts and fillies.—Ken- 
tucky Stock Farm. 

THE TROTTER IN THE PAST CEN- 

TURY. 








Horsemen have special reasons for being 
grateful to the past century for it marked 
the birth of the American trotter, and in 
this the century was unique. At the 
opening of the century no such breed of 
horses was known, and, indeed, we might 
with a degree of truth say that the breed 
has been established within the last quar- 
ter of the past century, says an exchange. 

The growth and development of the 
American trotter has, indeed, been one of 
the marvels of the century. At the dawn 
of the nineteenth century no trotter had 
ever been a mile in three minutes, at least 
it was not of record. The first horse to 
beat three minutes was Yankee, who in 
1806 trotted in 2:59. Lady Suffolk was the 
first trotter to enter the 2:30 list. This was 
in 1845, when she trotted in 2:29%, although 
Drover had paced a mile in 2:28 six years 
before that. Since 1845 about 17,000 trot- 
ters have entered the list. The trotting 
record has been placed at 2:03%, the pac- 
ing record at 1:59%. 

Hambletonian 10, whom we credit as the 
fountain head of the American trotter in 
the male line, was foaled in 1849. Mam- 
brino Chief, perhaps the greatest in the 
female line, was foaled only five years 
earlier, In those times there were very 
few tracks in the country devoted to the 
trotter. Now they are to be found in 
nearly every town of a few thousand in- 
habitants, at least throughout the North- 
ern, Middle and Western States. 

Large stock farms have been estab- 
lished, trotting sires more than any other 
breed of horses have been patronized by 
the small farmer, and the fame of the 
American trotter has spread abroad, and 
he is now to be found in every clime and 
wherever there are devotees to the sport 
of harness racing. 

Of course there have been periods of 
gloom and depression, especially in the 
past few years due, in a great measure, 
to artificial causes, such as the standard 
boom, but we have got back to a healthy 
basis, and certainly the outlook for the 
breeding interests is very much better. 
This we can say with all sincerity. 

The field of usefulness for the trotter 
has been constantly expanding until his 
services are now in demand in the park, 
on the road, the speedway and for mati- 
nee purposes, so that he is not simply a 
racing machine. We think that the breed- 
er can look forward to the future with 
hope and confidence. 





“Drovers’ Journal,” has the following to 





A SOUND HORSE. 


PROPER FEED FOR THE HORSE. 
A New England man, in a letter to the 


say regarding feeding of 
herses: 

Without doubt the horse is the most 
useful and valuable animal for man, and 
I am sorry to say often the most abused 
by man. In many cases it consists of 
would-be kindness, on account of ignor- 
ance or poor judgment. First, the work 
horse in this part of the country is over- 
fed as well as improperly and many times 
overworked. I believe the overfeeding 
does more harm than overwork. I have 
fed and worked horses for more than 
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forty years, I find the 1,200 to 1,500 pound 
horse will stand the most hardship on 
the best hay, oats and bran, 12 pounds of 
oats and eight pounds of hay daily, with 
a feed of bran once a week. I buy the 
best No. 2 white oats, Chicago-inspected. 
I have been told it was extravagant to 
think of feeding that grade of oats as it 
is the grade of cereal companies purchase 
for oatmeal. I do not know of another 
man in this country who feeds this qual- 
ity. They get a poorer grade, have them 
clipped to weigh forty pounds to the 
bushel, while a bushel of good oats 
weighs thirty-two pounds. Now here is 
where ignorance, cruelty and abuse come 
in, in feeding. Almost all feeders meas- 
ure their grain in a measure instead of 
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weighing it. Consequently a four-quart 
measure holds five pounds of clipped oats 
and the horse’s four-quart stomach is 
taxed or stretched in order to hold fiye 
quarts. They do not stop to think of the 
difference in the expansion of one to 
every four, or the consequences. 
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before being fed. Corn or cornmeal is sa7_ Stakes to close June 15, 1901. Giorves must 
good for oxen, cows and hogs, but is un- 
fit for horses, as there is nothing in corn 
that is good for a horse, it being a fat 
producer, void of bone and muscle. I 
find horses fed on corn cannot endure 
hardship and are subject to disease and 
sickness. If any practical farmer has 
any doubts about the difference in the 
effect of feeding oats or corn, it would 
be but little trouble to try it himself. 
If he has a fine litter of pigs let him se- 
lect two as near alike as possible; feed 
one entirely on corn and the other entire- 
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ly on oats and when full grown I think 
he will find a great difference. The one 
fed on corn will be a fine specimen of a 
porker, he will have fine fat sides and 
rumps, thin short hair, and small tender 
bones and muscles, while the one fed on 
oats will have tough muscles and sinews 
and large, strong bones. 
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ing parturition is usually given by the 
accumulation of the characteristic wax 
on the end of her dugs. When that ap- 
pears the foal may be expected very soon. 
We have known mares to work all day in 
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the harness and shortly after coming 
home at evening lie down and bring forth 
healthy foals. We have even known 
them to foal at noon when not thirty 
minutes out of the harrow chains, but as 
a rule it will be better to let the mare 
have some rest before she brings forth 
her foal. Every sensible man will keep 
track of the day on which each mare’s 
eleventh month is up. If she shows by 
the loosening away of the bones, even if 
she is not waxed, that she is very close 
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to her foaling, give her a comfortable box 
to herself and feed her less heavily, but 
on the same sort of food she had before 
being retired. She should have some 
exercise every day and she should also 
be turned out by herself. Often mares 
have been seriously injured by being 
turned into wet, dirty, slippery yards at 
such times. See that the yard is smooth 
and dry and that there is nothing to 
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enter and name two horses in one class, or one horse in two classes, the startirg horse and clas: 
finally determined, and the Secretary notified not later than Aug. Ist. 
be held for the additional entrance fee of five per cent. 


ass to be 
O.herwise the nominator will 
Record no bar after June 1, os 
on which record is made, One running race each 


. RIPPEY, Sec’y., Missouri State Fair, ‘Sedalia, Mo. 





plague the mare. Keep her as quiet as 
possible, and without letting her know 
it, keep an eye on her all the while. 

When the hour of foaling is obviously 
close at hand, do not “stay right with the 





mare.” The writer has known a mare to FIRST DAY. 

be sedulously watched all night long by | No. 1—2:40 Trot................02e0000e Purse, $300.00 
a too conscientious boy and drop her foal ue. 3-3 Sie or Pace (Quincy Road — 
in the morning when he went to get his Wo. tHe nits yes” - 4 
breakfast. Some one ought to be near SECOND D AY. 

her, but she ought not to know it. As- Pm 300.00 
sistance must, of course, be rendered if ~ 300,00 
necessary, but the mare should have first “ Hy 





the opportunity tb get through with it 
herself. After she is through and up on 
her feet again she will start to work on 
the foal and the first thing she will crave 
most likely will be a drink of water, which 
should be given her, not perhaps in great 


ditional from all money winners. Money Lahn = 


reserved to d ny race not satisfactorily 
accorded nominator to enter horse in the next e 

T. 
N. E. WOODS, Professional Starting Judge. 


Quincy, Illinois, July 23, 


CONDITIONS—Entries close July 15. Entrance fee five per cent of 


BALDWIN PARK RACES. 


24, 25 and 26, I90I. 


THIRD DAY. 





No, 9—Adams Co. Free-for-All T, or 

P. 8 50.00 
No. 300. 
No. 300.00 
No. 12 75.00 
No. 1 2 300.00 
No. 14—2:24 Pace. . 300.00 
No. 15—Free-for-All Trot. 300.00 
No 16—}4-mile Dash “ 50.00 





urs. Five ‘per cent ad- 
ad 15 and 10 per cent of/purse, and in no case will 
, one mile, best three in five. might is 


fipar be but when any race is declared off, the Teht is 
gible class. 


8. BALDWIN, Secretary and Treasurer, 








quantities, but liberally and with the 
chill off. Later let her have something 
to eat, and let it be soft and very nour- 
ishing. 
It is very easy to make too much fuss 
around a mare at the time of her foaling. 


Newton's Heave, Cough, Dis. 

yee ne! and Indigestion Care. 

é eterinary specitic for wind, 
Pe and stomach troubles 











wg beg mends. I per 

can, lers, mail or Ex. paid. 

Newten Horse Remedy Co. 
(P ) Toledo. Ohio. 








The less of this there is done the better ‘Btaatie, Flee 
it will be. If a mare is to have her first onnid + am 
foal it is usually well to accustom her to MB wor By hare eae 


having her udder touched. Many a young 
mare has suffered agony from the tick- 
ling of the young one nosing after his 
milk supply. In fact, the quieter a mare 
can be kept at such time the better. As 
a general rule a mare may be put to work 
again in eight to ten days after she has 
her foal, providing she had no trouble 
and all went well, but naturally the labor 
to which she is put ought to be light 
rather than heavy, and never fast.— 
Breeders’ Gazette. 


Ww. H. = ie er ac Go. ele ra 
Mention The Rural World when you write. 





ananele and corn fodder will eee up the 
heat. 

The advantage the cdlt has over you ts 
this: If you do not feed him in such a 
way as to develop him he will not develop 
and your pocketbook will have to pay for 
the lack of it. He has you; recognize the 
fact and tote fair.—Wallace’s Farmer. 








OATS FOR COLTS. 





BUGGIES 
$34.50 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 


THIS BUGGY OF aoe 








The monument to Rysdyk’s Hamble- 
tonian at Chester formerly stood out bold- 
ly on the hillside and travelers over the 
Erie Railroad could see it plainly, says 
“Turf, Field and Farm.” Now it is al 
most out of sight, house having been 
built to the right and left of it. Land is 
not so valuable at Chester as to require 
this abridgment of view. The people of 
that village should see to it that cheap 
obstructions are removed. Hambletonian, 
as the progenitor of a family of trotters, 
has given world-wide fame to Chester and 
it should be proud to show his monument 
to the thousands who travel by rail. 





In determining whether you will sell 
oats this fall please interview the well- 
bred colt. Whether he will pay you better 
than the lamb, the calf or the pig we are 
not prepared to say, but if he is well bred 
we have no hesitancy in saying that he 
will pay you more for the portion of the 
oats that he can consume to advantage, 
not less than four quarts a day, than the 
buyer on the local market. 

In his deal with you the colt has the 
advantage. You can either sell a portion 
of your oats to him or do worse. The colt 
needs a flesh-forming diet, and will never 
carry out the original plan of his creation 
as laid in the breeding unless you give 
him material to do it with. The best you 
have on the farm for the colt is a good 
blue grass pasture, second crop clover, 
with oats until it is too cold for him to 
graze in the field, then corn fodder with 
his oats, or if you have plenty of good 
clover hay you may give him less oats 
and more corn, especially as the weather 
gets colder. Bear in mind that a flesh- 





NEVER FAILED. 





Briston, Mont., Dec. 12th, 1890. 
Gentlemen: I will say that I have used 
Kendall’s Spavin Cure for the last ten 
years as a liniment; I have cured three 
bone spavins, one curb, and one ringbone. 
I have never failed to cure anything that 
I have tried. Please find enclosed stamp 
for your “Treatise on the Horse and his 

Diseases.”” Very truly yours, 
CLIFFORD SHELBY. 


The split hickory buggies and carriages 
have a well deserved reputation for com- 
fort, safety and long life. You can now 
buy them direct from the manufacturers 








DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT 


your |former he must have, if he is to develop 





at 2% per cent to 50 per cent less than 
dealers ask. Send to Phe Ohio Carriage 
Mfg. Co., 12 West Broad st., Columbes, 
O., for free book. 


his frame properly. Clover hay and oats 
will give him the material for bones and 











TRUCE 7859 


brother to Norther 2:13)4, by Onward 
1411, out of Ellen Pruitt by Ashland 
Chief 751, and sire of Vergie Truce 
2:1534 and Maxin H. 2:15%. Also a 
standard, registered son of Norther. 


THOMAS COULTER, Peculiar, Mo, 


A Bad Hitter 


may not be 
wholly 


To Blame 


for his Bunches 
and Bruises 


Absorbine 


wili remove the inflamation 
and bunch. $2.00 per bot- ’ 
tle, delivered. 
W. *. YOUNG, P. D. F., : 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Kome Cirele. 


“DID THE CHILDREN ALL PASS?” 








The long term is ended, “the finals” are 

I'm 3 the little folks passing my 
door, 

As fresh as the snowflakes on midwinter 
day, 

Or apple blossoms scattered by breezes of 

May, 

sparrows they chatter, 

bees hum; 

Were I blind I should know that vacation 


Like like honey 


had come. 

As far as I see them, adown the long 
street, 

They call out’ to schoolmates wherever 
they mect; 

From high school, from grammar, from 
primary class; 

One question floats backward, “Oh, say, 


did you pass?” 


In fancy to-night I can enter the door 

Of the homes of the wealthy, of homes 
of the poor, 

The children are hungry, 
wait 

For one who from store, 
comes late, 

And oh, what a rushing when 
shall call: 


but supper must 


or from office, 


voices 


‘'There’s papa! his step you can hear in 
the hall.”’ 

They scamper with this thing; they take 
away that; 

They hand him his slippers; they hang 
up his hat. 

He’s brushing his hair, but he turns from 
the glass 

To mamma and asks: “Did the children 


all pass?” 


There's kissing and praising, and such an 
ado; 

There’s chaffing and laughing, to think 
they got through; 

But heavy the shadow on homes where 
instead 

A little child, sobbing, is taken to bed. 


None cruelly censure, or whisper of 
shame, 

For love fain would carry the burden of 
blame. 

And soberly asks: “Did we do all we 
could, 

Or see that each lesson was well under- 
stood? 

What pains we'd have taken with lad or 
with lass 

To save all this sorrow of failing to 
pass.”’ 

To-night I am thinking of years that 
shall come 

When under the coffin lid lips shall be 
dumb; 

When angels shall lean from the battle- 
ments high, 

Unheeding the glory that reigns in the 
sky. 


They’re watching their children and lov- 
ing them yet, 

For love is immortal and cannot forget. 

The days have been many, the’ years 
have been long; 

Temptation has met them, and some were 
not strong, 

And harps shall be hushed by the answer, 
alas! 

To the question they ask: 
dren all pass?’ 


“Did the chil- 


—Laura U. Case. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A CHAPTER FROM WESTERN LIFE. 


A True Incident. 


“Hello, Colonel!’ said I, in greeting 
Col. Flint the other day, as I came up to 
a favorite corner in our village and stop- 
ped to sun myself as had been the cus- 
tom of several of our old citizens. 


“Hello, my boy,” the colonel replied 
cheerily, ‘‘and how do you feel to-day?’ 
“Better, I think,’’ I replied, giving 


voice to a hope rather than .to a fact. 
“What is Judge Garber doing with that 
pair of old horses?” 

“I don’t know; think he has been board- 
ing them for the bank—some they took 
on a mortgage, I think.’’ 

. ‘Say, Pap Tipney, whose team is 
that?’ the colonel asked, turning to the 
last old fellow to join our group. 

“I don’t know. I heard the cashier say 
something about wishing he could lay 
hands on that rascally Ed Banks, an’ 
guess their his’n.”’ 

“Curious what a thief that Banks turn- 
ed out to be,’’ commented a fourth loung- 
er that had joined us. 

Meanwhile the sheriff had taken charge 
of the team and leading it to the cross 
street’s center, set up a cry that soon 
brought a crowd about him. The butch- 
er, merchant, farmer, baker, lawyer, 
broker, mechanic and laborer, all crowd- 
ing and craning their necks to see sheriff 
and team; some jesting and laughing at 
their own or others’ rude wit; some cool 
and sober, calculatingly considering how 
great a bargain might fall to them; while 
others in sober sadness betokened their 
sympathy for the absent mortgagee. And 
back of all, overlooking all, was the smil- 


ing, happy, genial cashier, whose sleek 
appearance told of his freedom from 
want. 


Our number on the sunny corner had 
increased to a dozen or more, each con- 
tributing his share to the conversation 
about the team and the absconding debt- 
or. One told of how this man Banks had 
mortgaged property several times over; 
another of how he mortgaged property 
already encumbered, representing it free 
of debt. Another with gusto related how 
Banks had endeavored to swindle him 
and failed. While others told of this trick 
and that perpetrated by Banks till there 
seemed general and complete condemna- 
tion. 

Suddenly a big, sunny faced man turn- 
ed to me and laying his hand familiarly 
on my shoulder, said: 

“Well, old Stick-in-the-Mud, what's the 
matter with you? Feelin’ worse?” 

“No, James,” I replied, “‘my mind was 
wandering in the past.” 

“Judge,”’ said I, addressing Judge Gar- 
ber, who had been standing, listening, 
with me to the talk, “’twas about 15 
years ago that we first met Ed Banks?” 

“Just about that long, I should guess,’’ 
he replied, in a low, quiet tone, and con- 
tinuing, said: “Just about that long ago 
he came here with his bride from far 
away Wisconsin. I lived on my claim, 
but took dinner and supper in town. Hor- 








Has been used for over sixty years 
by millions of mothers for their 
cehildr: 


Pnigem,, Sd br Drs eepy Part ot te 
fag Syrup. "Tyand take 20 other kind. i 


ner, here, and I ate at the same table 
with them and became much interested 
in them; their frankness and their cheer- 
ful and fearless contemplation of the fu- 
ture, their confidence in themselves, their 
untiring strength and energy, which they 
declared was their capital, their ambition 
to secure a home and build up honor and 
name with honest effort, holding that 
above all, won me. I secured a claim for 
them near my own and Horner found 
work for Ed in town. From that time on 
we have been intimately acquainted with 
their affairsy till Ed grew ambitious to 
stock their farm with cattle, and borrow- 
ed money from the affable broker to do 
it. We both advised against it, but the 
money lender won. Hour by hour, day 
by day, from month to month and year 
to year, we can testify to their diligence. 
Ed worked on his claim and for his neigh- 
bors by day and sawed wood in town at 


night—9, 10, 11 and even after 12 o'clock 
at night, night after night, winter after 
winter, his saw could be heard at our 


own or a neighbor’s wood pile. And all 
these years Mrs. Banks has washed for 
the town, helped her neighbors in their 
homes, tended the garden, raised poultry, 
made and sold butter and brought up or 
eared for their four children. From be- 
ing a young, vigorous couple, fearless of 
the future, they are become prematurely 
old and broken. Ed, because of crimes 
committed in his extremities, is said to 
be fleeing from the law. You, who do not 
know Banks as Horner and I do, natur- 
ally condemn him and attribute his at 
sence to his fear of the law, instead of to 
shame. I do not condone his faults. I 
deprecate his judgment and his confiding 
nature that allowed men to load him 
with cattle at high prices and debts with 
usurious interest. We have all paid this 
interest in our life and know its vora- 
cious appetite. We know what a monster 
this shark is. So, notwithstanding his 
faults, Ed Banks has my sympathy, my 
deepest pity, and a feeling of ineffable 
sadness comes over me when I think of 
the disrupted family.”’ 

“And,” said I, “I'll warrant that plucky 
woman is at this moment working, hid- 
ing her grief and sadness from her ba- 
bies. Eh, Judge?’’ 

“No doubt of it, no doubt of it,’’ the 
good old man replied. “And I know Ed 
Banks ts away among his old friends try- 
ing to raise money to pay his debts. No 
one can say that they are lazy or extrav- 
agant; they have fought a brave fight, 
but now in middle age are broken and at 
the bottom, a blight upon their name, 
without a hope for the future. I say, 
poor Banks! poor Mrs. Banks!” 

A quiet had crept over our crowd, one 
after another cast a hurried glance to- 
wards the center of the street, where the 
sheriff was haranguing the crowd in his 
endeavor to raise the low price bid, and 
then with some excuse went up or down 
the street till none but Judge Garber and 
I remained looking moodily and silently 
on the scene before us. 

At length I grew weary and, straight- 
ening up, turned my steps homeward, 
and the judge called ‘‘Good bye, Horner,’’ 
as he went into a neighboring store. 

Western Nebraska. WITNESS. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
MY TRIP TO SEATTLE. 

The last of March I left Sumas City en 
route for Seattle for a month’s visit in 
that great seaport city. The trip was far 
different from the one taken two years 
ago over the same road. It seemed _ to 
have acquired new beauty in these spring 
time days. The villages along the way 
or nestling at the foot &f the mountains 
are centers of the great lumber business. 
The valleys between the hills were like 


broad avenues with shining, silvery 
streams winding in serpentine way 
through their lengths. The lakes and 
lakelands were covered with what ap- 


peared to be beautiful yellow water lilies; 
on closer acquaintance this flower had a 


terrible perfume. The bears are very 
fond of it. It is known as skunk cab- 
bage. I have forgotten the botanical 
name. 


The marshes had a growth of trees so 
great as to be impenetrable. Then there 
are acres of timber cut into shingle bolts, 
that is, a log cut into three-foot lengths 
and split ready for the shingle mills. 
These bolts are thrown into the streams 
and thousands of them floated to the 
shingle mills, where they are sawed, 
packed and are ready to ship away. 
There is no place where a man is in more 
danger of getting crippled than here 
among the saws. No one can tell what 
the lumber business in Washington 
means, it is so great. The mighty forest 
covers miles of land. 

The great hills of varied shapes rise 
upward, also peaks, long slopes’ or 
mounds that make one think of huge 
graves. Beyond these are the snow-cov- 
ered mountains. We did not catch a 
glimpse of Mount Baker all the way 
down. It is veiled with clouds and mist 
for days together. * 

Coming home it was visible for many 
miles—cold and white, standing there 
alone. Was it a mirage, or is there an- 
other mountain not far away? As the 
train rushed on, my thoughts would 
turn to a friend who has for many years 
made his home in its cold, white soli- 
tudes. He told me his history one day in 
a few brief words. I will give it in his 
own language: 

“My young wife and I were married 
and lived together only eight months, 
and we were so happy. We planned a 
long life together. We had our little 
home and prosperity was sure to come. 
One afternoon my wife went for a drive. 
She was thrown from ithe buggy and 
killed instantly. In that one short hour 
the light went out of my life. I could not 
Stay there without her. I have wandered 
for years in many lands, For 14 years 1 
have been prospecting in the mountains. 
Twice a year I go vo the city for u few 
days.” 

Don’t judge harshly when jou find 
these men living alone. Many ci them 
have sorrowful heart histories. I like to 
think of this man with his xind face, his 
perfect faith in women, because of the 
pure, young girl wife he had loved and 
lost years ago. 

But here we are at Snohomish river. 
Its falls are a miniature Niagara and 
are surpassingly beautiful. I met an old 
gentleman on the train who, with his 
brother, was foreman on the work of 
building the soldiers’ home at Leaven- 
worth, Kas. We spent a pleasant hour 
talking of places and people we both 
knew. 

At one small town we saw an aged 
woman with two little children clinging 
to her dress. They were crying bitterly. 
There was no need to see the tall man 
with his white, drawn face to know the 
rest of the story that was told in the 





baggage coach ahead. 


We have reached the lakes which every- 
where abound—Lake Washington, 20 
miles long; Lake Union and.Puget Sound 
with its restless tide and its ports, where 
ships from every land come in to its har- 
bor. 
A short walk of two blocks after leav- 
ing the depot brings me to Second ave- 
nue. Here we take the car as far as the 
university, a ride of six miles, another 
short walk and I am with my mother 
once more. Dear mother has been very 
sick. Brother is here to greet me. He 
tells me of his work as a minister in one 
of the churches here and of his work in 
the university, where he will graduate 
in a few years and take his degree. 
I found that two of the professors and 
the vice-president and their families, all 
were lifelong friends of my people. 
My first week was spent very quietly 
with my mother. You who have watch- 
ed the rays of life’s setting sun lighting 
up the sweet mother’s face can realize 
how precious these hours are to me. How 
much I value this visit and the pleasant 
home joys! 
It would seem ungrateful not to men- 
tion the many calls made on me of ladies 
of my brother's congregation, of the en- 
tertainments and receptions at my broth- 
er’s home, and of all the nice things pro- 
vided for my comfort during my Stay. 
Each hour was filled to overflowing. Then 
the sightseeing—but of that another time 
will I write. ELLA CARPENTER. 
Whatcom Co., Wash. 

(To be continued.) 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
DRIFTING. 





We are drifting along. Day by day, 
week by week, month by month the years 
drift away; thus we drift from infancy 
to manhood and womanhood and on to 
old age, apparently unconscious of the 
passage of time. Human life is much like 
a stream of water flowing through the 
land—drifting along from source to out- 
let—a little rivulet at its commencement. 
As it drifts along it is constantly expand- 
ing in volume until its magnitude reaches 
large proportions. As the stream arifts 
along it encounters many obstacles, but 
as it advances the continual growth in 
size and strength enables it to overcome 
the difficulties that beset it, and as it 
expands it becomes a swiftly drifting cur- 
rent, bearing all before it with a resist- 
less, onward course, until at last it emp- 
ties into a larger and greater power and 
becomes absorbed in it. So with human 
life, from the cradle to the grave, 
through the various stages of develop- 
ment, the difficulties on the pathway 
gradually increase, but the ability to re- 
sist the obstructions grows stronger as 
each succeeding barrier arises and the 
stream of life is enabled to surmount the 
breakers and drift onward towards its 
destiny until it terminates in the great 
ocean of eternity and becomes an inte- 
gral part of the boundless calm that lies 
out beyond. DYPE. 
The Cliff, Tl. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
CANNING STRAWBERRIES. 


Many fail to have a a “supply of this deli- 
cious fruit for winter use because of hav- 
ing eaten that watery mess of dirty look- 
ing, faded pink berries of the commercial 
canned strawberry. It took greater im- 
agination than that with which we are 
gifted to trace any resemblance between 
such degenerates and the luscious straw- 
berry, rich in color and perfect in flavor, 
fit for Epicurus, that grew on our vines. 


tablespoonfuls tapioca soaked in water 
over night, one quart of milk. Put tap- 
foca in the milk and boil three-fourths 
of an hour, then add yolks of four eggs, 
one cupful of sugar and three tablespoon- 
fuls of grated cocoanut. Boil a few min- 
utes longer, pour into a pudding dish; 
beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff 
froth, sweeten and put this over the pud- 
ding, sprinkle with gocoanut and brown 
five minutes. 

ANGEL CAKE.—Whites of eight eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth with a pinch of 
salt, when half beaten add half a tea- 
spoonful cream of tartar; add one large 
cupful of sugar and one teaspoonful va- 
nilla; then fold in flour three-fourths of 
the measure of sugar and bake in an un- 
greased pan 40 minutes in an oven about 
right for bread. When done turn cake 
pan upside down and let cake fall out. 
Do not attempt to cut it out. 

LAYER CAKE OR LOAF CAKE.—One 
cupful sugar, half cupful butter, yolks 
of eight eggs, half cupful milk, two heap- 
ing cupfuls flour, two teaspoonfuls bak- 
ing powder and flavoring according to 
taste. 

A FINE FILLING FOR LAYER 
CAKES.—Three large apples grated, also 
rind of lemon, juice and three tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar; spread between the layers 
and turn the cake bottom § side up in 
about 15 minutes to keep the juice from 
soaking to the bottom of the cake. 

CHOCOLATE FILLING.—One ounce of 
Baker's bitter chocolate dissolved in a 
small cup of milk; let it boil, then add 
half cupful of sugar, small piece of but- 
ter, a little salt and flavoring. 

LEMON FILLING.—The grated , rind 
and juice of one large lemon, one cupful 
sugar, two eggs or four yolks, one-half 
ounce butter; simmer all together for ten 
minutes and use when cool, 

COOKIES.—One egg, one cupful brown 
sugar, half cupful butter, two teaspoon- 
fuls milk, half teaspoonful soda, flour to 
roll out thin. Bake in a quick oven. 

CHOCOLATE COOKIES.—One and one- 
half cupfuls sugar, half cupful sweet 
cream, half cupful butter, one teacupful 
grated chocolate, half teaspoonful soda 
dissolved in the cream, one teaspoonful 
cream of tartar, one egg, flour to work 
very stiff. 

INDIANA COOKIES.—Two cupfuls su- 
gar, one cupful butter, one cupful butter- 
milk, one teaspoonful soda, flour to roll; 
nutmeg or cinnamon for flavoring. 

BANANA CAKE.—One cupful sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one 
cupful of flour, one teaspoonful baking 
powder, half cupful sweet milk, two 
eggs, saving white of one for frosting on 
top of cake. Bake in three layers. When 
cool, peel and slice bananas and place be- 
tween the layers. 

LEMON PIE.—One tablespoonful corn- 
starch, small cup sugar, pour one pint 
boiling water over this and cook five 
minutes. Add the yolks of two egg, rind 
(grated) and juice of one lemon, a piece 
of butter. Turn this mixture in a baked 
pie shell and beat the whites of two eggs, 
sweeten and spread on top of the pie and 
brown. M. E, W. 


SHE WILL HEREAFTER WRITE HER 
NAME JESSIE. 


A young man in Southern Kansas has 
a sister named Jessie, who was sent to 
a fashionable school. When she went he 
remarked that he hoped she wouldn't ac- 
quire any of the affections so often 
learned in such places. For about a year 
he had no fault to find upon this score. 





There is a secret in canning strawber- 
ries. For best results they must be fresh. 
I wish italics were not out of date, for L 
would like to place italic emphasis on 
that word fresh. Pick the berries in the 
morning as soon as the vines are dry. 
Then remove the hulls and get them at 
once into the preserving kettle. Dissolve 
two cupfuls of sugar in a little water to 
make a syrup. Into this put enough ber- 
ries to fill a quart jar. The very best re- 
sults will be secured if only enough to 
fill a quart jar is cooked at one time. I 
never add any water after the first ket- 
tleful, for after that there will always be 
enough of the fruit juice to dissolve the 
sugar. I use about two cupfuls of sugar 
to each quart of cooked fruit. 

When putting up a large quantity in 
one day I find that there is more juice 
than can be profitably canned. This can 
be put up in bottles and sealed for mak- 
ing palatable drinks and for flavoring 
mince pies and pudding sauces. Then, 
too, if this juice is kept in the preserving 
kettle there is danger of the seeds set- 
tling and scorching; so after putting up 
two or three quarts I pour the juice all 
out into a granite pan and use just what 
is needed to start a syrup for the next 
jar. This juice will not make good jelly; 
at least that is my experience after re- 
peated attempts. 

Cook the fruit until it is a good red and 
the juice does not have a watery taste. 
But do not cook too long, or the best fla- 
vor is lost. 

Then have new.-rubbers ahd good lids 
for the jars. After filling the jars and 
fastening on the lids, turn them upside 
down, If they are not perfectly airtight 
you will soon discover the fact. But re- 
versing the jars and leaving them thus 
to cool has a tendency to cement the lids 
more firmly. Do this when putting up 
any fruit. MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
TESTED RECIPES. 

BAKED CABBAGE.—Parboil a _ cab- 
bage till thoroughly wilted, drain, cool, 
unfold leaf by leaf until the heart is 
reached. Chop the heart or tender leaves, 
and add two ounces fat salt pork, two 
ounces of beef or chicken liver, both 
chopped fine, heaping tablespoonful butter, 
two egg yolks, a scant teaspoonful each 
of salt, parsley and minced onion, a dash 
of cayenne, a teacupful of stale bread 
soaked in milk and pressed dry. Beat 
the eggs and bread together, add butter 
and meat and seasoning. Make into a 
ball and place in the cabbage head, re- 
fold the leaves to good shape and bake 
three or four hours, basting with butter 
and water. Serve on a round platter with 
the gravy from the pan, dashed with lem- 
on juice. .Cut round like a loaf cake. 

JELLY ROLL.—One cupful flour, one 
cupful sugar (small), 1% teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, three eggs well beaten, 
mix in order given. Beat well and pour 
into a smooth, well-greased pan. Bake 
slowly. Have ready a smooth sheet of 
brown paper dusted with powdered sugar, 
turn cake on it and spread quickly with 
jelly, which should be well broken with a 
fork if at all stiff. With a sharp knife 
trim off the crusty edges and roll it by 
lifting one side of the paper. If allowed 
to cool it will break. 





CREAM TAPIOCA PUDDING.—Three 


Then came a letter signed ‘Jessica’ in- 
stead of Jessie. He replied as follows: 

«Dear Sister Jessica: Your welcome 
letter rectived. Mammiaca and papica 
jee well. Aunt Maryica and Georgica 


| started for Californica yesterday. I have 

|bought a new horsica. It is a beautica. 

Its name is Maniaca. Your affectionate 

brotherica, SAMICA.” 
Her next letter was signed Jessie. 


GRADUATIN’. 





We didn't have no “commencement” 

when I was a boy, I say; 

Now hardly a kindergarten but has its 
“commencement day;”’ 

And children in knickerbockers—not big 
enough, half, to lick— 

Have regular college doin’s, 
de-rols piled thick! 


with the fol- 


Back home, when I was a youngster, and 
“graduatin’’’ came, 

We all took part in the program me—a 
good one jes’ the same; 

But as for the trainin’—nonsense! ’Twas 
little, I swan, we got, 

We practiced up in the haymow, or out 
in the pasture lot, 


Till even the cows were tired of: “They 
come! The Greek! The Greek!” 
And the horses were sick of hearin’ great 
Patrick Henry speak; 

And Marmion bearded Douglas 
each potato row 

While we figgered the proper gestures a- 
wieldin’ the fork or hoe. 


down 


The essays were plain and simple—not 
written to interfere 

With affairs of state and nation, 
of a woman's sphere; 

But plenty of girlish wisdom, 

‘ advice were found 

In “Summer and Winter,” “Friendship,” 

“Excelsior,’’ ‘‘Round by Round.” 


outside 


and fine 


We didn’t send invitations, with printin’ 
an’ paper swell, 


But pa and ma and the pe eam they 
packed the town hall well; 
The boys in their “Sunday meetin’,” the 


girls in their starchy white, 
Made a stage well worth the seein’ on 
“graduatin’ night.’’ 


There wasn’t no “class day’ fixin’s; 
was al) in an hour or two— 
To-day, with their highfalutin’s, a week 
won't see it through; 

But, nevertheless, I reckon the old way 
can’t be beat, 

When the boys spoke ‘“‘Cassabianca,”’ and 


the girls were only sweet! 
—Puck. 


’t 





RHUBARB COBBLER: Sift two cups 
of flour with two tablespoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder and one-half teaspoonful of 
salt. Rub in two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter. Beat one egg very light and add it 
to three-fourths cup of sweet milk. Mix 
with the flour and make to a soft dough. 
Line the sides of a baking dish with the 
crust. Fill the dish with rhubarb cut in 
small pieces and sweetened with three cups 
of sugar to one quart of fruit. Cover the 
top of the dish with crust, cut a small 
opening in the center and bake for half 
on hour in a moderate oven. Serve with 
sweetened whipped or plain cream fia- 
vored with lemon. 


BLACK ANTS.—Mrs. Molly Canham 
wants to know how to rid a cupboard of 
big black ants. Can any of the Home 


Circle readers tell? 








Poultry Yard. 


SMILEY GETS AFTER KINDER. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: As most of 
Mr. Kinder’s last load was aimed at me, I 
beg you to give me space just this. one 
time to reply, and I will agree to keep 
still ever after. 

I didn't claim that the ‘smaller the 
breed the more eggs, but that the smaller 
birds of any breed lay better than the 
larger ones. 

As to Mr. K.’s comparing my writing to 
fairy tales, as I probably raise and sell 
ten times as many fowls each year as he 


does, and have been in the hen yard a 
good share of my life, I can afford to let 
that pass. . i 

Yes, Mr. Hewes said that about the 


Barred Rocks, but Mr. Kinder forgot to 
say how he spoke of the great advance- 
ment in all other breeds. He also for- 
gets to say how Mr. H. got chewed up 
for saying what he did. I will leave it to 
Samuel Chisham if I am not right in 
saying that the Rhode Island Reds are a 
product of pure bred fowls. 
Now, Mr. Kinder, I have just a few 
questions to ask you, and then I am 
through and you can have all the time 
you please to answer them in. 
Tell me why you advertise high scor- 
ing birds reinforced from the yards of 
three noted breeders, in one paper, and 
in the RURAL WORLD, where you have 
no advertisement run down and belittle 
everything you are trying to persuade 
other people to buy? Why don’t you pub- 
lish your stuff alongside of your adver- 
tisement and thus injure your own busi- 
ness? 
Don’t you know that those three noted 
breeders you reinforced your stock from 
are feather cranks and practice every- 
thing you preach against? Why didn’t 
you buy a few scrubs from some good 
farmer's wife and then, instead of ad- 
vertising “high scoring birds from noted 
breeders,’ advertise ‘nice scrubs guar- 
anteed to be crossed on about ten varie- 
ties?” Wouldn’t that be more in keep- 
ing with your “‘gabble?” 
I may be all you insinuate, Mr. K., but 
I never was ashamed or afraid to pub- 
lish anything that I had to say right 
along in the same paper with my adver- 
tisement. Neither did I ever advocate 
scrubs in one paper and advertise “rein- 
forced” stock in another. Before you in- 
vite the feather cranks to ‘‘come on,” get 
your advertisement alongside your talk 
and run it down’ with the rest. 

FRANK SMILEY. 
Lincoln Co., Mo. 





THE WONDERFUL HEN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I do not of- 
ten rush into print; pernaps I am not ex- 
actly rushing now, only walking in. I 
am one of the women folks of a farm- 
er’s family and I want to tell you all 
about my wonderful hen. To give a pro- 
per description of her I suppose I should 
begin with her ancestry. When I began 
to take charge of the poultry department 
on the farm where I now reside I found 
about a dozen dilapidated old hens of 
Houdan stock. Tradition said they had 
been wonderful egg producers in their 
time. Clearly something had to be done. 
For a farmer to buy eggs was scandal- 
ous. 

When I read the articles in the poultry 
department of the various agricultural 
papers I was surprised to find that every 
one had the best kind, particularly if he 
had eggs or chickens to sell. While I was 
trying to decide which breed was the best 
for me a friend cut the ‘Gordian knot” 
by presenting me with a trio of White 
Plymouth Rocks. With these I began my 
experience with pure bred poultry. They 
were fair winter layers, good mothers 
and good table fowls. There was one 
drawback—they put on fat too easily. If 
they had been confined in a yard this 
might have been managed and guarded 
against, but with unlimited range and 
numerous chances to steal their living, I 
could never be sure how much or what 
the greedy things had eaten when they 
came begging for more. 

All this time I had been reading .all the 
articles on poultry upon which I could 
lay my hands, and, being very green, be- 
lieving most of them. Nothing but pure 
breds would satisfy me. 

I determined to try the Houdans and 
sent for a hatching of eggs to an adver- 
tiser in an adjoining state, one who had 
taken premiums on his fowls. The eggs 
came and in due time five chickens were 
hatched, four pullets and one cockerel. 
Words cannot do justice to their beauty. 
The hens’ caps were like the half of a 
fluffy black and white ball. They were 
large and stately. Every one admired 
them. But I soon found that they were 
more.beautiful than useful. They did not 
do the expected thing. Nothing, however, 
could exceed the alacrity with which 
they began laying when eggs were 1l0c 
per dozen except the unanimity with 
which they left off when the price rose to 
18 or 20c. 

"The cock was a magnificent creature. 
Novice though I was I knew he had all 
the points of a high bred fowl. I am sure 
he would have taken a premium at any 
poultry show and scored 99 99-100 easily. 
His walk was as dignified as that of the 
hens, but less rapid, for he developed a 
pair of spurs that would have done good 
service as powder horns, and with these 
and his fifth toes he so tangled up his 
feet when he walked that a snail could 
have given him odds and almost won a 
race with him. 

About the time that these facts became 
impressed upon my mind I communed se- 
riously with myself. I said, ‘Polly Smith, 
why do you want high scoring, pure bred 
fowls? You never attended a poultry 
show. You probably never will. You do 
not want to raise chickens for market. 
You only want to keep a few good laying 
hens, have all the eggs you want to use 
and some to sell for your groceries. Your 
incubators are all feathered ones with 
two legs. You cannot give your poultry 
fine and commodious quarters, only equal 
shares with a porcine family in a rather 
dirty old hog pen; no scratching sheds, 
no large windows to admit the  sun’s 
rays, only cracks that let in the snow as 
well. It looks, Polly, as if pure bred fowls 
were bred for one purpose only. You 
want an all purpose fowl. A moderately 
sized fowl that will make a meal for a 
small family and, above all, hens that 
will lay, winter as well as summer. Be 
independent and use your own judgment, 
not the judgment of a dealer in poultry.” 

Taking the self given advice to heart, 
I purchased a Houdan cock of a neighbor, 
He would not have scored high, would 
never have takén a premium at any poul- 
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jeopardize your ‘in- 


surancé by burning off old, 
cracked and peeling paint. 

Avoid the necessity for the dan- 

gerous paint burner by using only 


Dutch process” White 


Lead, the only paint which never 


peels and can always 


be renewed without burning off, 
These brands are genuine. 


Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
b hlet giving valuabis 
showing samples of colors mailed FREE to 





National Lead €o., 100 William Street, New York. 








Plymouth Rocks in 
varying proportions; some have crests 
and some have not; some are like the 
Rocks in plumage and wear a cap and 
beard; some have five toes and some have 
four; some have five toes on one foot and 
four on the other. They are fine table 
fowls and they lay eggs at all seasons. 
I am satisfied. 

I never knew a cow kept for the grace- 
ful curve of her horns, or a pig for the 
beautiful twist in his tail. I will not keep 
a hen for her beauty unless she has am- 
bitions in other directions. And now I 
come to the wonderful hen. And I have 
left no space to speak of her, but must 
leave her for a future article, if indeed 
any one cares to hear about her when I 
frankly state that she never would win a 


now, Houdans and 








a pure bred. POLLY SMITH. 


A REMEDY FOR ROUP WANTED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Do any of 
the readers know from their own experi- 
ence a successful way to manage roup? 
I have used almost all heard of remedies 
without being able to master the dis- 
ease. I lost heavily of young chicks last 
year and this. It begins with them when 
about ten days or two weeks old. I used 
a remedy cut from the RURAL WORLD 
given by Kathleen Catherston—the car- 
bolic acid, turpentine and lard. 

MRS. 8S. R. LEWIS. 


Lincoln Co., Mo. 


IMPROVEMENT BY SELECTION. 





W. B. Doak, our East Tennessee corre- 
spondent, writes as follows to the “‘Ten- 
nessee Farmer:”’ 

Every farmer keeping a big flock of 
mongrels should pick out twelve or fif- 
teen of his best laying hens, mate them 
in a secure yard to a well bred cock- 
erel from a practical breeder of such a 
variety as the farmer may have fully 
made up his mind suits him best. Next 
year carefully select as many pullets that 


prize unless a booby one, and isn’t even | 


POULTRY. 


BLACK ae ag ye oomeee. Eggs for 


JACOB HETRICK, Wahoo, Neb. 
HITE ROCKS exclusively; $1.50 per 16. 
W ROBT. B. HUME. Florissane Mo. 


Silver-Laced Wyandottes. 
Ps few more good cockerels for sale at from ——_ 00 
to $5.00 eac EGG 00 per setting from yards 
headed by Ist, 2d, and 34 premium cockerels at Mo. 
State Show and Ist premium cock at ame ao: 
E. E. CODDING, Sedalia 


E. R. KOONTZ, RICHARDS, MO., 


Breeder of high class White H Turkeys, Silver 
L. Wyandottes and Barred P, Rocks. 

















e Hi coovtng Black rmoH4£“a:s* , $1.00 per 15; 
H a incubators, $5.00 per 100 ree pure bred 
B. Turkey eggs, $2.00 per li. Mrs. J T. Arvin, 


_ Hoanoke, Mo. 





0 0 § Buys Joo PSss.,_ 91.8 one sit- 

§ ronze Turkeys eggs, 

mo Kit er Brown or White Le nore. 

Barred or White P. Rocks, or 

Black Minorca, Fancy stock for sale. Giron. 
lar free, E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 





EGGS, “YES” EGGS. 
mo J ure stock; jell ‘Thoroughbred. Waite Het- 
keys, 20 cts. each. White and Barreda 
Vipmoutn iden W: ttes, 8. C. B. 
aun. © — Ducks and uineas. All 
Order any kind wanted (§ fer and 
ad = Sonn &. Garbee. B Bork Ww. Billings, M 





Buff and White ks 
4 Rote are pase Burdick oa. we 
Rocks, the Empire s eggs, 5 
Am a member of the Buff Rock Clu * the sername. 
T. S. LEWIS, “Slasnow, Mo. 


Bggs from prize winning (Montauk wm Barrea 
Ply. Rocks. $1 per 15, $1.50 poe PM F aaieon 
breeders for sale jp cheap. ALBERT GUIGESELL. 
Alfred and Scanlan Aves., St. Louis, Mo, 


“ 8B. Turkeys, B. La: 
» Mrs. M. L. Singleton. 


« Yaros, Wellsville, 

Few of my Orange Strain Bu 
UNEED Plymouth Rock” e Z8. Birde 
score 90 to 93, ize Stock, $1.50 for b. 

Mrs. H. M. Fife, 6579 Wells Av. +, St. Louis, Mo. 
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have already gone to laying to put with 
a yearling cock of same breed. By such 
means in a few seasons any farmer can 
have a large uniform lot of hens as good 
in production of egg and meat as most 
pure stocks. The grade cockerels must 
not be used. No males kept with the 
hens running at large or changing roost- 
ers from one breed to another must 
be allowed. Instead of a sensible selec- 
tion and saving of the best from each 
year’s crop for next season’s breeding 
the general farm policy has been to sell 
off the earliest and largest. The only 
wonder is that farm poultry has not run 
down more rapidly in the south. Selec- 
tion is one of the most powerful influen- 


ces that has ever been or can be brought 
to bear on development of desirable qual- 
ities in live stock. It requires no capital, 
merely an exercise of thought, skill and 
attention. It would be possible to bring 
about a very high degree of excellence 
even from an ordinary barnyard stock, 
but such takes so long it is better and 
cheaper to buy good blood (males, at any 


rate). A real thrifty, well made and bred 
cockerel, to cost say $2.50 (a good one at 
this is cheaper in the long run than 


some at 50c, for he.is one-half the flock, 
i. e., in breeding results counts as much 
as all the hens together), can easily in- 
crease the value of your next year’s pul- 
lets 25c each, either for making eggs or 
meat. Suppose 100 are kept. Here is $25 
made from an outlay of one-tenth the 
amount. 

No bigger piece of foolishness could 
happen regularly everywhere than this 
habit farmers have of using scrub males. 
There is but little excuse for it in larger, 
more expensive and less productive stock, 
much less in poultry with good cocks in 
reach of everybody. 


MRS. E. A. CREEL, Carrollton, Mo., in 
remitting for her advertisement, says: ‘I 
have been well pleased with the results 
from my small advertisement. The good 
old RURAL WORLD is always reliable.” 
Mrs. Creal is one of the most prominent 
poultry breeders in Missouri. Her Silver 
and Golden Wyandotte chickens and 
oe turkeys are winners at all the 
shows. 


FACTORY EGGS. 





There is a factory out in Nebraska 
which is devoted exclusively to making 
eggs; not the kind of eggs that we eat 
at our breakfast table, but eggs that are 
very useful and effective in their way. 
They are Evaporating Nest Eggs manu- 
factured by Nethaway & Hanson, whose 
card appears elsewhere in this issue, The 
purpose of the evaporating nest egg is 
to rid the nest boxes and fowls of lice 
and other insect pests, and it does it most 
effectually. It is said to be superior to 
all kinds of powders and is certainly a 
great deal handier to use than any other 
form of lice killer. It is made by a spe- 
cial formula and so exactly resembles the 
egg of nature’s own product that the 
sight of one lying in the nest is an urgent 
invitation to any hen who wishes to add 
to her record as an egg producer. Every- 
one knows that the potency of liquid lice 


killer is the odor given off. Powerful in- 
secticides are combined with the ingredi- 
ents of the Evaporating Nest Egg which 
makes them serviceable for a year or 
more. While the manufacturers are sell- 
ing quantities direct, their wholesale 
prices are such that any one in a position 
to take orders finds ready and profitable 
sale for them. The illustration shows one 
of their enterprising agents, Mr. Chas. 
H. Frey of Pender, Neb., who with his 
rig is making a systematic canvass of a 
number of counties and is selling literal- 
ly thousands of eggs. e carries the 
goods with him and makes deliveries on 
the ground, replenishing his stock by 
means of frequent shipments from the 
factory as needed. This may be a hint to 
some of our readers who are looking for 
the opportunity for making more money. 
The business is cash and as goods can 
almost always be exchanged for meals 
and lodgings, little or no money is needed 
except for the initial stock. Write Neth- 








try show, but he was agile and aggres- 
sive. 
| I have a miscellaneous stock of fowls 


away & Hanson, Wahoo, Neb., for full 
information, or send for a trial dozen. 
oy mention this paper in writing 
them 5) 


tat 
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C. 8. Jenkins & Wife, Rocheport, Boone Co., Mo- 


Duroc-Jerseys 
| and W. P: Rocks. 


Young stock after Sept. ist. Eggs for bn nn ag q 
per 13 or $2 per 30. Address, R. 8. Th uti 
R.F.D. No. 4, Carthage. Mo. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


(Exclusively) 

Eggs from Best Matings, $1.00 for 15. $3.00 for 50, 
$5 00for 100. Also a few choice Poland China 
Pigs’’ (either sex) at reasonable prices. 

E. E. AXLINE, 
Oak Grove, Jackson County, Mo. 
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Barred and Buff Rocks. 
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a Portable Fence, try the PAGE. It om be taken 
down and re-stretched any number of tim 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.. ADRIAN, MICH. 
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DRILLING | MACHINERY 
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**The Kelly, Taneyhill & Woodruff Co., 
Waterloo, iowa. 


GRINDSTONES. 


rect from maker to user, 75-]b. stone. diam- 
eter "0 Inches, $2.80. 100 lb. stone. diameter 24 
. =o size stone mounted, $1.00 
extra. ices include cost of delivery at 
nearest railroad ra Bh Write for circular 
P. L. COLE, Marietta, Ohio, Lock Box 391 
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— eo. i emer Se cures Mange, Scurvy 

nee. pros juces flesh and prevents Cholera, 
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Fall particulars and book on “Care of Hogs” 
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Moore’s Co., Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 


Choice Lot of Sept. and Oct. Gilts 


to breed in May, A few males same age. Sold out 
on other ages. 8. G. Richards, Sturgeon. Mo. 
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giver 




















a BERKSHIRES—#8 pave 
ig of either sex, best of breeding. 
Chickens: LY Turkeys. 
W. MciNTOSH, Monett, Mo. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


LAND Chinas—We have someextra fancy gilts 

of 150 Ibs., and some fancy oy Dige o of both sex of 

ll farrow to offer the ey are perfect 

coat and color, sired by U. é. Chief Tecumseh 24. 

U. 8. Perfect I Know, Prince Hadley and Marks’ 

Winchester. Price. $10 to $15; money returned if 

stock is not comeenetery. L. A, Sples Breeding 
Co., 8t. Jacob, Ill 
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Walnut Valley Farm Herd 


Hag China Swine. Black U. 8. and Tecumseh 
gs and Jersey Cattle for a Black Langshan 
5. $1.50 for15. Ernest W. Wallen, Monett, Mo. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 


Sreeders of the best strains of Poland-Obina 
segs, Re scores Jersey cattle and Plymouth 
Rock chic Young stock for sale at all times. 


POLAND -GHINAS, necigrees 


indivi t ah 
BR, L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Co. » I. 











DUROC-JERSEYS. 
MAPLE HILL HERD 


ROC JERSEY HOGS. I have a grand 
eee spring pigs to pal BS = good indi- 
viduals and breeding 

HARRY SNEED, ‘Smithon, Mo. 


OSE HILL Herd of Duroc Jersey 
Hogs. Early pigs now ready to 
ship. A few choice bred Gilts and 
six good lengthy boars ready for 
service, for sale. 8. Y. Thornton. 


ue. 2 HERDS dae ae en 


Duroc Jersey and omer 
Duroc Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! St 


—— ted. To dividu- 
rite for let live 
YNES, Ames, Il. 
ing. Satisfaction ou may psa 
at my expense. ero WA WAGE: sR, Pana, Ill. 
sO DUROCS on nae dw ald boars all ages; 
B. B. BA WY! YER, ie Uberryvale, Kansas, 
A nice lot of fall pigs, sired Ss Mis- 
FOR A souri’s mgt U. 8. 18715. 5 ac 
— are is Over and} B. “t's 
‘or eating i best strains ot 
yg. +, also breed Hereford cattle. 


reasonable. J. E. SUMMEES. 
Prices nable. | unteviile, Randolph, Co.. Mo. 


FARMS. 
BET 9 QUE FREE LIST of Farm Bargains. 8. 


Land Agts. cE: 
iuinerel: Goal snd Timber Land ce, 
galtnrel, react Dailding. 8. 8t. Louis 
































LORD PREMIER 50001, OWNED BY 


N. H. GENTRY, SEDALIA, MO. 
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\7/° the world. 


s@>"Write for Free Catalogue. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


CENTURY or co., East St. Louis, lll. 





Dip & Wash (or rive stock) 
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washing or spraying live stock is essential for 
the cure of Sc “ab, Mange, Itch, ete., and for killing and 
removing ticks, fleas, lice, ete. 
posed of nicotine, sulphur and valuable oils, but con- 
tains neither lime nor arsenic. 
poisonous or injurious. 
“incot’. treatment of stock for skin parasites. 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
Branch Office, 621 Whitney Bidg., Kansas City. Mo. 


Lincoln Dip is com 


It is effective but not 
Write for literature upon 





|e he Pig Pen. 


LORD PREMIER 50001, whose picture 

appears on this page, is the leading herd 
boar in Mr. N. H. Gentry’s herd of Berk- 
shires at Wooddale, Sedalia, Mo. He was 
farrowed in the spring of 1898. He was 
sired by Baron Lee 4th, he by Longfel- 
low, dam Lady Lee 7th, by Model Duke. 
Lord Premier’s dam is Margery .by imp. 
Enterprise; second dam imp. Premier 
Bell. Mr. Gentry never owned a boar 
that bred better heads than does Lord 
Premier, and we doubt if he ever owned 
a better all-round boar. Baron Lee 4th 
was a great sire. He was full brother to 
Lady Lee 50th, the sensation of her day; 
Longfellow and Model Duke are too well 
known to need further mention. Margery 
was a splendid sow, bred by J. G. Snell & 
Bro. Imp. Enterprise was a winner in 
Canada four years in succession. Thus it 
will be seen that Lord Premier combines 
the best blood of the Berkshire breed on 
this continent, and he will, without 
doubt, make a record as one of the best 
sires ever bred or used at Wooddale. 
Mr. Gentry has, up to date, about 100 
spring pigs. He reports trade good. His 
advertisement will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 
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COAL AND SALT FOR HOGS. 


My hogs get all the wood-ashes, coal- 
ashes, soft coal or hard coal they will de- 
vour and fattening hogs when confined 
will devour a good deal, writes C. 8S. Ar- 
onld in the “Breeder’s Gazette.’’ I be- 
lieve the ashes or coal supply a need, keep 
the animals flourishing and tend to pre- 
vent worms and cholera. I formerly got 
coal siftings from the coal yards, but 
since the green houses have begun to 
burn them I have substituted soft coal- 
ashes from the creamery furnace in addi- 
tion to the wood-ashes from the house. It 
is fun to see the swine stand around the 
ash piles eating ashes and hunting for the 
bits of coal, crunching them with as 
much seeming delight as a hard eating a 
ginger-snap. 

As to salt, my hogs never seemed to 
care for it, though I give them what they 
want, putting it in a separate place so as 
not to compel the hogs to eat what they 
do not want in order to get what they do 
want. 


DRY GRAIN OR WET FOOD IN BW INk 
FEEDING 


That the addition of r of milk to meal in the 
feeding of pigs is of high value has long 
been established, but in the absence of 
milk it is questionable whether it is worth 
the while of the feeder either to pay the 
cost of feeding grain which has _ been 
ground or of mixing it into a paste, writes 
Agricola in the “‘Michigan Farmer.”’ In 
some cases where grain is not ground the 
feeder soaks it in water; in others it is 
given whole, and water is provided in a 
separate vessel. Here is a case in which 
pigs were fed both upon dry and wet 
grain, in this case maize. A group of four 
pigs were fed upon white maize, water 
being supplied separately; the second 
group of four received maize which had 
been mixed with its own weight of water; 
a third four received maize which had 
been soaked in twice its weight of water; 
while a fourth group of four received a 
similar quantity of grain with thrice its 
weight of water. It should be added that 
all the groups had water at their com- 
mand in addition; feeding took place 
twice daily, and continued for 146 days, at 
the end of which the animals consuming 
the dry grain had consumed 634 Ibs., those 
receiving grain with its own weight of 
water 644 lbs., those receiving grain with 
double its weight of water 650 lbs., and 
the last group 614 Ibs. Practically speak- 
ing, the weights gained per day were al- 
most identical, slightly more than a pound 
per pig. It is still more interesting to no- 
tice the quantity of grain which was re- 
quired to make a pound of gain in weight. 
The first group consumed 3.59 Ibs., the sec- 
ond 3.80 Ibs., the third 3.74 lbs., and the 
fourth 3.75 lbs. Now, in spite of the fact 
that the second group of pigs gained the 
greatest weight during the feeding period, 
they ate the most food, and their gain 
cost the most money; indeed, 100 Ibs. of 
gain cost 12s 8d, as against lls 11424, which 
was the cost of 100 Ibs. gained by the lot 
that consumed the dry grain, the other 
lots being practically alike. The third 
and fourth groups of pigs required no ad- 
ditional water, whereas the first and sec- 
ond groups consumed water separately. 
We may take it, apparently, as a result 
of this work, that a young pig obtaining 
pure water to the extent of twice the 
weight of the grain it consumes, obtains 
enough. We are not yet at the end of our 
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knowledge in the simple matter of feed- 
ing swine. It has been shown most re- 
cently that sour skim milk, contrary to 
the belief of many, is less economical than 
sweet skim milk. Now we once more find 
that the plan which is the least trouble is 
more economical than the plan which is 
the greatest trouble; in other words, that 
it is more economical to provide pigs, 
where a particular grain is employed, 
with the whole grain and water separate- 
ly, than to pay for the cost of grinding 
the grain and taking the trouble to mix it 





into slop with water. From the point of 
view of physiology this is quite compre- 
hensible; pigs receiving sloppy food con- 
sume it ravenously and assuredly with 
results in some cases which cannot be ad- 
vantageous, whereas pigs consuming dry 
grain are compelled to grind it, and as a 
result there can be no doubt that they 
masticate it better. 


GREEN FOOD FOR HOGS. 


There is nothing cheaper and nothing 
better than plenty of green food of some 
kind for hogs. It is good for their health 
and to make growth and is also good for 
the growth of the pocketbook, writes D. 
Trott in the “Prairie Farmer.’’ Ten 
bushels of corn with all the good alfalfa 
or other grass they can eat, or even good 
hog weeds, will make as much growth on 
pigs as twenty bushels fed to them in a 
dry lot. Those not having alfalfa or clo- 
ver can grow rye, which also is a good 
green feed. In the fall of 1899 I sowed a 
field to rye for the hogs. As soon as it 
was high enough for them to get a bite, 
they were let into the field. They had the 
run of it till near harvest time when 
they were shut out, just soon enough to 
allow what they had not destroyed to 
ripen. After ripening it was harvested, 
then threshed from the shock. The yield 
was twenty-five bushels of grain to the 
acre, of a splendid sample. Not»*bad, was 
it? Two crops in one—a crop of pork and 
a crop of grain. Another field had been 
prepared for the pigs to go to as soon as 
they were shut out of the rye. One-half 
of this field was sown to Kaffir corn, the 
other half to rape, in the spring of 1900. 
The Kaffir corn seemed to please them 
best for some time. They feasted on it 
till near fall and then they commenced 
on the rape which furnished lots of feed 
for them until winter. By that time an- 
other field or rye was ready for them. 
Rape is a splendid food for hogs. They 
eat it and grow, for they like it. It will 
still grow after being eaten off and will 
furnish more green stuff till winter, as it 
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takes a hard frost to kill it. I have seen 
sheep fattened on rape 
alone, except perhaps a little hay for va- 
riety, and it certainly is good for hogs, 
especially where corn is the principal 
food. Alfalfa hay is also a splendid food 
for them in the winter time when the 
fields are covered with snow or it is too 
cold or too muddy for them to go to the 
field. Cured alfalfa, if not as good as 
green alfalfa, is the next thing to it. My 
hogs eat it up clean just like cattle, not 
only the leaves but most of the stems 
also. They will leave corn sometimes for 
alfalfa hay. It is a corn saver, too, and a 
health promoter as well, and this all 
helps the pocketbook to that material 
which we are all striving after. 


CLEAN HOGS, INSIDE AND OUT. 


The value of clean hogs is greater than 
dirty, filthy swine, and as a rule the 
grower of experience knows this, says 
W. E. Edwards in “‘American Cultivator.” 
The man who makes a specialty of rais- 
ing clean hogs, inside and outside, makes 
his market, and very often his price. The 
old prejudice against pork as a healthful 
food to eat is being broken down gradual- 
ly by those who assure the consumptive 
public that their hogs are raised on just 
as clean, sweet food, and in as sanitary 
pens as the cows or sheep. Pork made 
from corn and sour swill, with swine 
reared in the filthiest surroundings, can- 
not be the best of meat to eat. It often 
requires only one glance at an old-fash- 
ioned pigpen for a fastidious person to 
turn away from pork for the balance of 
his life. But now let me glance at.a mod- 
ern pigpen where everything is clean and 
sweet, from the bed in the corner to the 
feed in the trough, or look over a herd of 
swine feeding in a clover lot, where they 
seem to enjoy life more than in the pen, 
and then the question may well be asked, 
“Is pork an unhealthy meat to eat?’ 
Fresh pork and fine crisp bacon make a 
toothsome diet for nine-tenths of those 
who like meat, and if they can be as- 
sured that the animals have been reared 
under good sanitary surroundings they 
will eat more and more of this meat. 

The farmers have no greater work to do 
in this world than to redeem swine-rais- 
ing from the low estate to which it has 
fallen in the past. We are making no- 
ticeable progress in this line, but a few 
still hang on to old methods and. continue 
to disgust the city consumer who may 
happen to venture into the country in 
summer and see a few pigs wallowing in 
their own mire—dirty, filthy and nauseat- 
ing. It is a pity that some providence 
does not destroy every such pig with 
swine cholera, visiting the owner with a 
swift and sure punishment for his care- 
lessness. Those who are making an ef- 
fort to elevate the whole business of 
swine-breeding would then receive their 
reward. As it is now we must fight 
against the lax methods of our neighbor, 
with all the pertinacity we can. A few 
old fossils will do more toward hurting 
the whole trade in pork than many of us 
imagine. One or two cases of hog chol- 
era or diseased pork will condemn the 
meat of all others in that neighborhood, 
although it might have been raised in the 
most exemplary manner. The man who 





commits the offense is‘thus not the only 
sufferer, and sometimes not even the 


greatest. It is a pity that he is not the 
only one to be punished. There is only 
one remedy for this state of affairs and 
that it to combine and try to induce any 
lax neighbor to see the matter in its true 
light, and convince him if possible that 
he is standing in his own way for suc- 
cess. Meanwhile we can do our utmost to 
make our swine clean and sweet inside 
and outside. 


CULLS ARE ALWAYS CULLS. 


One of the hardest things for a young 
breeder to do is to discard animals that 
are not up to the standard for breeding 
purposes. There’ are always buyers for 
pure-bred animals at a price. It matters 
not if the animal is inferior, it will often 
command enough more than a grade to 
tempt the breeder to part with it, says 
the ‘“‘New York Farmer.” 

Here is where a great many breeders 
tear down their reputation while they are 
trying to build it up. Inferior breeding 
stock sold to somebody has lived to vex 
many a man who thought he was getting 
rid of his culls to advantage. It requires 
courage to send pure-bred animals to 
slaughter, but it pays when they are not 
the kind to keep. r 

It requires courage to refuse good prices 
for high-class breeding animals; but that 
also pays if a man is in the business to 
succeed. In these two things most men 
who have a start in breeding live stock 
are liable to make a mistake. The safe 
and eventually the profitable plan is to 
sell good pigs and keep better ones, and 
breed best ones. 


HOG CHOLERA CURED. 


It would seem from the following letter 
that Dr. Snoddy, the proprietor of the 
Snoddy Remedy for hog cholera, has 
certainly struck a cure. Geo. 8. Prine, 
successor to M, K. Prine & Son, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, who writes the following let- 





ter, is one of the best known Berkshire 
breeders of the United States, and has 
been in that line of business for a long 
time. He has built up a reputation for 
himself and his herd, second to none. He 
employed the veterinary talent to treat 
his hogs, but the disease continued its 
work of destruction until he used the 
Snoddy Remedy. It will also be noticed 
that Mr. Prine has watched and used the 
remedy for several years before he ex- 
pressed an opinion on if. 

Read his letter, which follows: 
The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 

Moines, Iowa. 

Gentlemen: Having watched with zeal- 
ous care the success of your remedy for 
hogs for the past few years, I am now 
fully prepared to say that, properly used, 
according to the directions you prescribe, 
the remedy will do all you claim for it. I 
have watched and noted ‘with pleasure 
the success of others since I first learned 
of your remiedy directly some five years 
ago. Later on cholera found its way to 
our own herd. After giving full-sway to 
the best veterinarian skill the state af- 
fords for ten days without any apparent 
relief, I began the use of your remedy. 
Up to this time the loss had been heavy 
and many others were sick when I began 
using it. With my first experience some 
difficulties were met, yet the remedy 
proved very successful in curing the sick 
and preventing the disease from spread- 
ing to others. I have since used the rem- 
edy as a preventive continuously and as 
a consequence have since had no disease 
in the herd. The present outlook is for a 
very large crop through the state will be 
good this year. 

Thanking you for the discovery of the 
Snoddy Remedy and wishing you your 
deserved success, I beg to remain, yours 
very respectfully, 

Oskaloosa, Ia. 


Des 


GEO. 8S. PRINE. 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 
Norman J. Colman, President, 
Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. E. Shattuck, Secretary, Stanberry, 
Mo. 
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board, but has to furnish his own bed and 


,do his own cooking. He is furnished a 


small house or camp about 10x12 feet, with 
one door and one little window. This 
contains one small cook stove, a bunk or 
rough bedstead, a small table and a few 
boxes to serve as chairs. After breakfast 
the herder puts a piece of bread and meat 
in his pocket for dinner,.then he and his 
dog—no herder is without one or two 
shepherd dogs—turn the sheep out. The 
herder usually gets on top of a hill so he 
can overlook his flock, and if the sheep 
spread out too far he says to the dog, 
“Way, round ’em,” accompanying the 
words with a sweeping gesture of his 
right hand, The faithful animal bounds 
away, and circles around the flock until 
recalled by his master. The herders are 
nearly all bachelors and their work is 
lonesome and monotonous. They are 
good-natured and hospitable, seldom lock- 
ing their cabin doors. 

When a wayfarer comes that way, he 
enters to get something to eat. If noth- 
ing is cooked he proceeds to make him- 
self at home, builds a fire, bakes sour 
dough biscuits, and cooks some mutton 
and dried fruit. Then he eats his fill, puts 
the rest away so that the herder may not 
have any cooking to do that evening, 
washes the dishes and departs in peace. 
If the herder gets out of meat he kills a 
fat wether and hangs the pelt on'the roof 
of his cabin to keep it out of the way of 
dogs and coyotes. 

Winters are of short duration in this 
part of the country. Snow lies on the 
ground 20 days on an average, about eight 
days at a time. When the herder wakes 
up in the morning, and sees the ground 
covered with a mantle of snow, he drives 
his flock to headquarters, that is to the 
ranch where a man with team awaits 
him. The hay is then hauled to a level 
piece of ground and pitched off in a large 
circle, a forkful in a place, so that four or 
five sheep can eat from each little pfle. 
One pound of hay is allowed each sheep 
twice a day. As soon as the chinook 
wind melts the snow the sheep are at once 
turned on the prairie. Flockmen figure 
about 1%-acre pasture to each sheep. 

About the middle of April the shearing 
<rews come along, twelve men in a crew, 
one of their number acting as foreman. 
They bring with them their shears, whet- 
stones, oil bottles, a grindsone and bed- 
ding, the owner of the sheep about to be 
sheared going after these belongings 
with a team. The shearing sheds are 
rough structures, divided in six compart- 
ments, two,men shearing in each com- 
partment. After a sheep is sheared the 
fleece is deftly tied with twine, so as to 
be in a compact bundle. The average 
weight of a fleece is about 8% pounds. 
The men shear about 70 head of sheep 
each in a day, although some _ expert 
shearers shear from 80 to 100 in the same 
time. The wool, after being tossed out of 
the shearing compartment, is pitched in- 
to a large sack suspended from a sort of 
scaffold, and a man gets inside the sack 
and makes the wool compact by tramp- 
ing. When the sack is full, holding about 
400 pounds, it is sewed up, lowered to the 
ground and the sacks are then piled up 
like saw logs. 

Shearers are paid seven cents per head 
and board, with privilege ofsleepinginthe 
shed or stable. After shearing the sheep 
are dipped to rid them of ticks and are 
then driven to the mountain ranges, a dis- 
tance of from 40 to 80 miles. They are 
driven about eight miles per day. They 
remain in the mountains till the latter 
part of October, when they return, and 
the operations herein described are re- 
peated. WM. REIMANN. 

Umatilla Co., Ore. 


RYE FOR SHEEP PASTURE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I wish some 
of your readers would give their person- 
al experience in use of rye for pasture. 
We are thinking of sowing a field of rye 
for fall and winter pasture for lambs. The 
lambs to be fatted in spring, sheared and 
marketed. 

I have just been told that green rye as 
pasture induces scours in lambs and is 
therefore worthless. We should expect 
to supplement the pasture with corn-fod- 
der and clover hay. 








SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN EASTERN 
OREGON. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We—myself 
and family—are living in Eastern Oregon, 
near’ the south bank of the Umatilla riv- 
er. North of the river is a vast plain de- 
voted to the raising of winter wheat; as 
far as the eye can reach is one vast wheat 
field, and the soil is said to be unsur- 
passed by any in the world. South of the 
river the land is more or less hilly and 
broken, and is chiefly: used for sheep 
ranges. Occasionally there are arable 
tracts. These are cultivated and hay and 
grain, such‘as wheat, barley and rye, es- 
pecially the latter, are extensively raised. 
The hay is mostly used for feeding the 
sheep in winter. Umatilla County has 
within its limits, besides cattle, horses, 
hogs and wheat, about 150,000 sheep; flock- 
men owning from 1,500 to 6,000 head each. 

The sheep are herded every day in the 
year in bands of about 2,000 in a band, 
and are driven in‘a corral over night. 
The herder gets $30 to $35 per month and 





8 body among the RURAL WORLD 
readers has tested it, I have no doubt. 
Please give us your — nce. 

H. M. CROSBIE. 

Henry Co., Ia. 


SHEEP SCAB. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROPER USE OF 
DIP.—Whatever dip is selected, the farm- 
er should not forget that there are two 
ways to use that dip. One way is to pre- 
pare and use it in accordance with the di- 
rections given; the other way is to at- 
tempt to economize time, labor, or money 
by using the dip in weaker proportion 
than advised, by hurrying the sheep 
through the swim, or by later placing the 
dipped sheep under unfavorable condi- 
tions. If the former method is adopted 
with any of the established dips, the 
farmer himself must assume the responsi- 
bility of failure, no matter which dip he 
decides to use. Every farmer should, 
therefore, remember that when he has 
decided upon the dip he is to use, his 
work has only begun; to use the dip prop- 
erly is fully as important as to use a dip 
atall. * * * 
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The Snoddy Remedy. 
A Positive Cure and Preventive. 
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KINDS OF DIPS.—Sulphur is one of the 
oldest known remedies for scab, its use 
dating back to Columella in the early 
part of the Christian era. As a scab erad- 
icator, it must be placed among the best 
substances at our disposal. It is one of 
the constituents of certain proprietary 
dips, but its use to the farmer is best 
known in the tobacco-and-sulphur dip and 
in the lime-and-sulphur dip. These home- 
made mixtures are the two dips which 
have played the most important roles in 
the eradication of scab from certain Eng- 
lish colonies, and their use, especially the 
use as well as the abuse of lime and sul- 
phur, is quite extensive in this country. 
THE TOBACCO-AND-SULPHUR DIF. 
—The formula, as given here and as 
adopted by the New South Wales sani- 
tary authorities, appears to have first 
been proposed in 1854, by Mr. John Ruth- 
erford. Regarding its success in Austra- 
lia, Dr. Bruce, chief inspector of sheep for 
New South Wales, makes the following 
statements: 

“On the Hopkins Hill Station Mr. Ruth- 
erford, with two dressings of these in- 
gredients, ‘then cured over 52,000 sheep 
which had been infected for eighteen 
months; and he also subsequently cured 
with two dippings the sheep on Mount 
Fryans Station, where they were in a 
most wretched state, and had been scabby 
for more than three years, and that, too, 
in both cases, without destroying a single 
hurdle or yard or removing any of the 
sheep from their old runs. 

“Since then millions of scabby sheep 
have been permanently cured in Victoria 
in the same way, and in South Australia 
and New South Wales hundreds of thous- 
ands of scabby sheep have also been 
cleansed with tobacco and sulphur. In 
fact, this dressing has the credit of hav- 
ing eradicated scab from the flocks of 
both the latter colonies, and there are 
good grounds for asserting that had this 
remedy not been known and used, neither 
colony would be, as they both are now, al- 
most entirely free from the scourge. 
Judging, therefore, from the experience 
of the three colonies, there is no medica- 
ment or specific yet krown (1884) that can 
be compared with tobacco and sulphur as 
namely, tobacco (nicotine) and sulphur, 
a thorough and lasting cure for scab in 
sheep.”’ 

The proportions adopted by Rutherford, 
and afterwards made official by the scab 
sanitary authorities, are: 


Tobacco leaves 
Flowers of sulphur 


The advantage of this dip lies in the 
fact that two -of the best scab remedies, 
are used together, both of which kill the 
parasites, while the sulphur remains in 
the wool and protects for some _ time 
against reinfection. As no caustic is used 
to soften the scab, heat must be relied on 
to penetrate the crusts. 

Directions for preparing the dip.—(a) 
Infusing the tobacco: Place one pound of 
good leaf or manufactured tobacco for 
every six gallons of dip desired in a cov- 
ered boiler of cold or lukewarm water 
and allow to stand for about twenty-four 
hours; on the evening before dipping, 
bring the water to near the boiling point 
(212 degrees F.) for an instant, then re- 
move the fire and allow the infusion to 
stand over night. 

(b) Thoroughly mix the sulphur a 
pound to every 6 gallons of dip desired) 
with the hand in a bucket of water to 
the consistency of gruel. 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 


all yearlings, for sale; also my stud 
cam for sale or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, IIl. 
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(c) When ready to dip, thoroughly 
strain the tobacco infusion (a) from the 
leaves by pressure, mix the liquid with 
the sulphur gruel (b), and enough water 
to make the required amount of dip, and 
thoroughly stir the entire mixture. 

All things considered, the tobacco-and- 
sulphur is as good a dip as is known at 
the present time.—Report Bureau Animal 
Industry, 1899. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SHEPHERDS. 

Size is not everything one must look to 
in selecting sheep for exhibition. 

When through shearing remember it is 
important that the lambs be dipped. 

Breed and feed affect the value of wool 
from the manufacturers’ standpoint. 
There is no animal better suited to the 
general farmer’s purposes than the sheep. 

The manufacturer buys wool on the 
basis of its true value for manufacturing 
purposes. 

Mutton growing, with wool as an inci- 
dental product, will continue to be a 
profitable industry. 

Dock your lambs early. Use a knife 
that is keen with a jagged edge. This 
prevents excessive bleeding. 

Loose, bulky fleeces sell bestintheeffort 
to bring wools up to the standard by hav- 
ing wool on its merits. 

Succulent rations are what keep the 
flock healthy and give the junior mem- 
bers of same a good growth. 

The man who would deliberately injure 
this great industry is neither a lover of 
his country nor of his fellow man. 

The ram controls the external points 
such as color, size and wool, and the ewe 
the disposition, constitution and vitality. 

If you have not already sown a patch of 
rape, kale, peas, oats and _ vetches 
(mixed), do so at once. The flock will 
appreciate this. 

While quality is more often found in 
medium-sized animals than in large ones, 
it does not stand that no large animals 
possess quality. 

In selecting subjects for the showing 
select only those that carry the true im- 
press and highest characteristics of the 
breed that you champion. 

The sheep is the only animal which both 
feeds and clothes the people. The great- 
er the number of sheep the greater the 
amount of food and clothing. 

The higher the _ civilization and the 
greater the industrial progress of a na- 
tion, the greater must be the demand for 
the prime products of its flocks. 

The practice of selling what a man 
needs in his business is not consistent 
with sound business policy. In sheep 
raising it is unsound to the core. 

Size with quality should be the watch- 
word of the shepherd when selecting in- 
dividuals for the showing, and of course 
the same applies to the breeding flock.— 
Wool Market and Sheep. 
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The Slarkets 


WHEAT—Cash Market—By sample, car 
lots No. 2 red sold at 73%@7ic this and T4c, 
mainly to 7 (latter fancy 62-lb.), E. side, 
and No, 2 and No. 3 red sound at Tc; No. 
3 red at T2@73%c; No. 4 at 65@70c; No. 2 
hard at 78%c and Turkey 73%c; No. 3 hard 
nominally 71@72c; No. 2 white spring at 
69c, Skd. lots sold at Tic to Tic. 

CORN—Cash Market—Demand contin- 
ues very light from local manufacturers 
and feeders and from shippers. _By sain- 
ple, No. 2 sold at 42%4c, No. 2 yellow at 
48c, No. 2 white at 44c and No. 3white at 
43%c del. E. side, but little demand this 
side. No. 2 at 42%c, No. 3 white at 48c and 
St. Charles at 4ic. ees 

OATS—Cash Market—No. 2 sold E. sido 
at 29c, mainly to 29%c, and this side at 
94@29%4c; No. 3 at 28%c; No. 2 Northern 
“at 29%4c; No. 2 white at 30%4.@30%c; No. 3 





white at 30@30%c; No. 4 w hite at 29%%c for 

poor to 29%@30c. - 
RYE—None offered and none in stock. 

No. 2 is nominally worth 5é6c. Le 
MILLFEED—At mill bran sells at 7@ 


7éc and ships at 78@80c. Byte 
“HAY—Timothy, $14 for choice; $12.50@ 
13.50 for No. 1, $10.50@12.00 for No. 2, $9@10 
for No, 3; prairie, $11.00@11.50 for No. 1, 
$9.50@10.50 for No. 2, $8.50@9.00 for No. 3 
Clover, $9@13. 





PRICES ON CHANGE. 
The following tables show the range of 


prices in the future and cash grains: 
Closed Range Closed 
Saturday. Monday. Monday. 

Wheat— . 

May ...72%4a at A 
July ...6942@% b "2@HHE% 69%O% 
Sepr ..8%a 687%4@ 68% 

Corn— 

May ...42n 42 @.... 42 
July ...42b 417%@42@12% 4%a 
Sept ..42% osedaees 4256 b 
Oats— 
May ...29a a 28% b 
July ...27% 2756@.... 27% 
Sept ..%%b 25%@26% 26% 
Cash wheat, corn and oats. 
ge Range Range 
Monday. Saturday. Last Yr. 
, ine ; 
wt red....734@74 T44@746 70%4@i2 
No. 3 red....714%@72 72 @72% 66 G@69% 
No. 4 winter.67 @70 6 @i0 68 @B\2 
No. 2 hard.724%@72' 72%@7: 644 @64% 
No. 3 hard.714%@72 72 @724% 62 @6 
r— 

Cfo BD succses 42 @42% 42%@42% 37144@37% 
NO, 8 ccooces 2 @.... 42%@.... 372@.... 
No. 2 white.43%4@43% 43%@43% 39 @39% 
No. 3 white.48%@43 43 @43% 39 @39% 

Oats— 

OS ane 29 @29% 29%@29% 23 @.... 
OS Sere 28%@29 29 @28% 22 @23 

No. 2 north.294%@.... 29%@.... 2346@.... 
No. 2 white.30%@.... 30%@30% 264@.... 
No. 3 white.30%@.... 30%@.... 2444@25% 
No, 4 white.29%@.... 29%@30 2%@21% 





COTTON—Local spot quotations—Ordi- 
nary, 5 15-l6c; good ordinary, 6 7-l6c; low 
middling, 7 1-l6c; middling, 7 ll-l6c; good 
middling, 8 3-16c; middling fair, 8 9-16c. 

WoOOL—Market steady and in right 
good condition generally, at the quota- 
tions given herewith. Current offerings 
of new clip are promptly bought up at 
these prices on a liberal selections. Of 
course, on strict grading combing would 
bring more than the outside figure, but 
the arrivals are all more or less mixed, 
are of original country lots as they come 
from the grower, and sell round at from 
10%c for hard burry to lic for clear, 
bright running to combing to 25%c for 
choice tub-washed. 

Missouri and Illinois—Medium combing, 
l7c; medium clothing, 16@16%c; braid and 
low, 15@15¥ec; burry and clear mixed, 4@ 
1c; slight burry, 18@134¢c; hard burry, 10 
@10%c; light fine, l4c; heavy fine, 10@lic; 
lamb, lic. Wisconsin and Ilowa—Medium 
combing, 15%c; braid and low, 14@l14%c; 
semi-bright, 14@14%c; dark, 13@13%c; fine 
medium, 13c; light fine, 12@12\%c; heavy 
fine, 10@10%c. Kansas and Nebraska— 
Bright medium, 15%c; dark and sandy, 
13@13%c; fine medium, 18c; light fine, 12@ 
12%c; heavy fine, 9@l0c. Texas, Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma—Medium, 1@ 
154%ec; coarse and low, 12@12%4c; fine me- 
dium, 11@12%c; light fine, 11@11%c; heavy 
fine, 9@944c. Dakota and Western—Bright 
medium, lic; dark medium, 12@l13c; fine 
medium, 12@12%c; light fine, 12c; heavy 
fine, 9@9%c. Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeces), l64c; medium (loose), 
15@15%c; burry, 11@12c; hard burry, 9@ 
94c. Tub-washed—No. 1, 25%c; No. 2, 21@ 
22c; burry, 17@18c. Angora goat hair— 
Long, 15@16c; short and low, 11@12c; burry 
-and cotted, 8@8i4c. Black and seedy at 
from 4c to 6c per pound less; l5e allowed 
on old and 20c on new wool sacks. 


EGGS—Western scarce, firm and in 
good local demand, at i10%c, loss off; 
Southern quiet but unchanged at 9c, 
loss off. 


BUTTER—Market firm and in generally 
good condition; particularly on all fresh 
make. The qualtiy of the receipts is now 
at its best—being of full grass flavor, de- 
sirable color, and possessing all the good 
characteristics of stock produced when 
the season is most favorable. Demand 


improving, with good packing’ stock 
sought most. Creamery sells from léc for 
near-by factory make to lic for fancy 
northern. ; 

Creamery—Extra, 18%@19%c; firsts, léc; 
seconds, 15c. Country—Choice, 10c; poor 
to fair, 6@9c; grease, 3@3%4c. Dairy—Ex- 


tra, 18c; firsts, 12c. In a small way, %c 

per pound more is charged over the fore- 

going quotations for tub stock. 
CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins, 9%c; sin- 

gles, c; ¥. A., 10%c; New York, 10c; 

 ratataateata llc. Swiss, 15@l6c. Brick, 
c 


LIVE POULTRY—Chickens—Average 
receipts, hens 7c; roosters, old or staggy 
young, 3%c. Turkeys—Round lots 5c. 
Ducks 5@6c. Geese (top for full-feath- 
ered) 4c. Spring chickens selling by 
weight 12@l6c per Ib.; top price for fancy 
large; spring ducks 11%@12%c; spring 
geese 10c per Ib.; pigeons $1.50 per doz.; 
squabs $1. 

DRESSED POULTRY-—Iced stock, 
scalded and undrawn, with head and legs 
on: Chickens—Average 7@7%c; roosters 
4c. Turkeys—Average 6c. Ducks 7c. All 
poor stock, including sour, sweating, thin, 
scrawny, etc., nominal. Spring chickens 
15@léc. 

VEALS—Choice fat at 5@5%c per Ib.; 
heretics, rough, small and thin 3@3c. 
Spring lambs 4@5%c. 

ROASTING PIGS—Quotable at from $1 
to $1.50 per head, as to size. 

APPLES—Quote: Fancy repacked rus- 
sets $ and willowtwig $5.50 per bbl. 

BLACKBERRIES—$1.25@1.50 per 6-gal. 


case. 

STRAWBERRIES—Home-grown sold 
mainly at 60@90c, but a few fancy sold as 
high as $1 per 3-gal. tray; Arkansas sold 
mainly at from $1 per 6-gal. crate for 
choice, but soft, held-over stock sold as 
low as 9c a case, and a few fancy early 
arrivals brought more. ‘Tennessee sold 
at from $1@1.2 and Kentucky at from $1@ 
1.30; Illinois and Missouri sold mainly at 
$1@1.25 per 6-gallon crate, and Southern 
Illinois at $1@1.25. 

POP CORN—Latest sale per 100 pounds 
at 60c for mixed to $1 for white. 

BROOM CORN—Quotable, per ton: 
Common plentiful and dull at $40@50, fair 
quiet at $55@60, choice in demand and 
scarce at $65@70—latter for bright green 
short brush only. 


SORGHUM—Poor to prime, 10c to 18¢ 
per gallon. 
GRASS SEEDS—Some little millet and 


Hungarian offering, and selling on basis 
of 9c to $1.10 for former and 80@9c for 
latter. But no offerings otherwise; prices 
nominal. For prime new timothy to ar- 
rive in August $3.25 was bid. 

STOCK ‘Whippoorwill nominal at 
$1.80 to $1.90 per bushel. Other kinds less. 

SORGHUM CANE SEED-—Sale 10 sacks 
at $1.85 per 100 pounds. 

KAFFIR CORN—Last sale at $1.20 per 
100 pounds. 

eT ne ee erinnt at $1.30@1.36 
per 100. 

CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.30 per bushel 
for prime in car-lots; smaller lots and in- 
ferior less. 

HEMP SEED—Pure test at $2.75@3.00 
per 100 pounds. 

DRIED FRUIT—Owing to the fact that 
the season is prolonged beyond the usual 
length by cool weather, there is an in- 
cre demand for and a scarcity of 
evaporated apples—choice rings would 
bring 4@4%4c per pound if offered. Sun- 
dried quarters apples, if sound and bright, 
would sell readily, too, at 3c. But quota- 
tions on everything else were nominal. 

BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at 
$2.02@2.05 per bushel; screened at $1.9@1.97 
per bushel; country at $1@1.50. Lima beans 
at per pound. 


HONEY—Cemb at l0c to ; fancy 
white clover 15@i6c; inferior, k and 
broken less. Extracted and strained tn 
barrels, at 4%@5c, and in cans at 56@5%c— 
California more. 





LIVE STOCK. 

HORSES—Although the receipts for im- 
mediate sale were of restricted propor- 
tions the market was featured by a re- 
markably HMberal general supply to the 
various elements, many of which were of 
British cavalry character. The channel 
of demand for which so many consign- 
ments have of late been reported, goes on 
uninterruptedly - without a lapse in the 
urgency or avidity with which local deal- 
ers fill consignments. Values meanwhile 
maintain a good, firm basis. Under the 
influence of an improved Eastern demand, 
the undertone in the auction showed re- 
cuperative tendencies, as compared witn 
the lower tone at the closing of last week. 
Choice chunks, 1,300 to 1,500 Ibs., selling 
virtually steady with the best quotations 
previous to the recent decline. Farm 
chunks, however, have lost some of their 
aggressive tone, owing to the lateness of 
the spring demand, and are not as strong 
as a couple of weeks ago. Good drivers 
and coach horses continue leading sellers. 

Heavy draft—Common to good, $100@ 
150: choice to extra, $160@200. Chunks, 
1,150 to 1,350 pounds—Fair to good, $30@100; 
good to choice, $110@135. Coach horses 
and cobs—Fair to good, $135@175; choice 
to extra, $200@500. Horses for the South— 
Small, light drivers, fair to good, $35@50; 
choice to extra, $60@75; Southern drivers, 
large, $85@125. Export chunks, 1,200 to 
1,400 pounds—Plain to good, $80@110; choice 
to extra, $115@150. Business drivers—Fair 
to good, $85@110; choice to extra, $125@160. 
Saddlers for Southern use—Fair to good, 
$75@%; choice to extra, $100@160; fancy 
gaited and New York saddlers, $150@300. 
Inferior horses—Common, small plugs, $25 
@35; heavy work plugs, $40@60. 

MULES—Jointly the offerings to the 
mule department were small, but of two 
branches the commission market was the 
least favored, the few full loads that ar- 
rived going to the dealers, while only an 
odd bunch or two were directed to the 
commission building. Trade in the latter 
department was necessarily quiet, but be- 
tween the dealers and outside buyers 
there was a fair volume of activity man- 
ifest, particularly on Eastern account. In 
conformity with this activity, there was a 
firm demand surrounding the market for 
good blocky miners and first-class, finish- 
ed big mules. Dealers were again on the 
lookout for little British mules, an order 
for a small number having been placed 
at the latter part of last week. A few 
mules were sold Friday and Saturday to 
go to Southern points, the movement to 
that district being more animated than 
for a similar season in some years. The 
opening of the week exhibited a practi- 
cally steady basis. 

Quotations for broke mules, 4 to 7 years 


old: 

14 hands, extreme range...... $50 00@ 75 00 
14 hands, bulk of sales....... 55 65 00 
14% hands, extreme range..... 60 00@ 85 00 
14% hands, bulk of sales...... 60 00@ 75 00 
15 hands, extreme range....... 75 00@100 00 
15 hands, bulk of sales........ 85 00@100 00 
15% hands, extreme range...... 90 00@120 00 
15% hands, bulk of sales...... 9% 00@110 00 


16 to 16% hands,extreme range.110 00@160 00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales.120 00@140 00 





ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 


THE BUILDING OF A WAGON. 





It is not at all strange that one’s mind 
turns instinctively to the name Stude- 
baker whenever the subject of wagons 
is mentioned. This is as it should be, and 
entirely within the eternal fitness of 
things. This is so for many reasons. The 
Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. of South Bend, 
Ind., have been longer in the business of 
making wagons than any firm in the 
country. They have made and sold more 
wagons than similar institution in 
the world. They were bred, born and 
brought up in the wagon making busi- 
ness, and should accordingly know more 
about it than anybody else engaged in 
the business. And they do know more 
about it. Should you doubt this state- 
ment, just make them a call at their 
factory at South Bend. Nobody could 
treat you nicer or show you more atten- 
tion than they will, and we prophecy that 
when you come away you will be ready to 
indorse everything we have said. 

Somebody may say that other people 


any 





can build just as good wagons as the 
Studebakers. Possibly so, but the fact 
remains that nobody does it. Inallthelong 
years that the Studebaker wagons have 
been on the market, they have remained 
at the top of the now long list of wagons, 
as to quality of material, workmanship, 
durability, finish and long continued wear, 
These things are true and we feel that 
our readers know it to be a fact. We 
need, therefore, to submit but one in- 
stance as proof of Studebaker superiority. 
Look at the cut we show herewith. This 
is a Studebaker hub-sawed right through 
the middle of the spokes. Note that on 
the left side of the hub they have set in 
one square shoulder spoke to show how 
it—the spoke used by other wagon man- 
ufacturers—compares with their world 
famous Slope Shoulder Spoke. Can't you 
see the difference at a glance? Can’t you 
see that the slope-shoulder spoke has 
more wood in it, that it is in no way 
weakened and that it, and consequently 
the whole wheel structure, is infinitely 
stronger? Well, it’s just that way with 
Studebaker wagons all over. Of course, 
it has taken more than 50 years of study, 
practice and experience to bring about 
these present perfect results, but the 
man who buys a Studebaker wagon gets 
all that for nothing. You may not be 
able to see it in looking casually at one 
of these wagons, but it is there as you 
will realize after using one for ten years 
or more. In short, the Studebaker wagon 
is made in their factory, in their way, 
with their selected material, and with 
their matured experience. These things 
being true, with what you have observed 
and already know about Studebaker 
wagons, do you not see that it is simply 
impossible to get anything better? 

Ask your dealers or write to the fac- 





tory. Address: Studebaker Bros. Mfg. 
Co., South Bend, Ind. 
DWARF ESSEX RAPE. — Without 


doubt the most popular forage plant to- 
day is Dwarf Essex Rape. This plant 
was practically unknown seven years 
ago, but dealers inform us that the trade 
is quadrupling every year. The usual 
time for sowing is in June or July, more 
perhaps being sown in corn at time of 
last cultivation and on stubble ground 
than in any other way. In this manner 
it gives two crops from the same ground, 
and really adds to the fertility of the 
soil. The seed has been rather scarce 
during the past few weeks, but the Iowa 
Seed Company of Des Moines inform us 
that they have succeeded in purchasing 
two carloads more from the leading grow- 
ers of England. This seed is now in 
transit, the first carload is expected this 
week. Notice their advertisement in an- 
other column and be sure and write for 





SOUTHWEST MISSOURI NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our five- 
weeks drouth was broken May 17 by a 
good rain, which is causing vegetation of 
all kinds to take on new vigor and the 
farmer to wear a gladsome smile. The 
stand of corn is the worst that we have 
had in this section for years, due to the 
drouth, and the eorn not having been 
covered deep enough, 

Oats and grass are badly damaged for 
the want of moisture; there cannot be 
half a crop of either. Wheat bids fair to 
make 2 good crop; some very good and 
some inferior. The wheat louse has dam- 
aged some fields and some old chinch bugs 
are also present, but no damage is done 
by them, and there is no crop of young 
ones as yet. There is a fair prospect for 
apples and peaches; also for small fruits. 
Garden vegetables are late and small, 
seed did not germinate well, hence plants 


of all kinds are very scarce and farmers 
are buying largely from the hot-houses, 
I paid 20 cents per hundred for cabbage 


plants, and the proprietor told me that 


he had sold 130,000 cabbage plants this 
spring from a bed 6x50 feet, and had 
many thousand more standing on the 
same bed. That should teach us not to 
despise or neglect small things. It is a 
fact we all well Know that from the 


small the large will grow. Yet from the 
benefits derived from the late showers 
and the present sunshine, and the con- 
tinuance of like blessings and the in- 
dustry so necessary on our part, we ex- 
pect before the close of the year to ‘‘come 
rejoicing, bringing in the sheaves.” 

Greene Co., Mo. R. H SKEEN. 

CORN CULTURE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The season 
of corn culture is again with us. The 
last few years have been a period of 
rapid advancement in methods of culture 
and breeding among our advanced farm- 
ers. Our State Agricultural College has 
had this work in hand for some time, and 
is doing a work that will greatly assist 
the corn grower who will be assisted. 

In the matter of culture, the old way 
of plowing deep while sluggards sleep, is 
proven to be the way not to have corn to 
sell and keep. Especially in seasons of a 
drouth. Last year at our Experiment 
Station corn that was cultivated one 
inch deep produced more bushels per acre 
than that under any other method. 

That corn is susceptible of improvement 
by breeding is being proven every year. 
Experiments have been made in breeding 
out barren stalks with the result of re- 
ducing the per cent of such stalk from 
331-3 per cent to 12. Breeding has also 
reduced the weight of cob and increased 
that of the grain. The protein content 
has been increased to 15 per cent, and will 
be yet more in years to come. This alone 
will be of great benefit to every line of 
stock feeding, as our corn is now a poor- 
ly balanced feed. In fact, is so one-sided 
as to be dangerous for growing animals 
and milch cows. I have often said that 
corn has killed more pigs than cholera 
ever did. 

To return to the culture of corn in our 
own case we first thoroughly prepare our 
land with a disc pulverizer and a clod 
crusher made of planks bolted together. 
As soon as corn is planted the harrow is 
put on and the ground well harrowed; 
then when corn begins to come up a 
Hallock weeder is put in the field and 
kept there till the corn is 12 inches high, 
when we put our surface cultivators at 
work. These cultivators have four hori- 
zontal knives set to shave from one to 
two inches deep. With this method we 
have corn to sell and keep, and get some 
of the sleep also that the sluggard is 
supposed to get. “BUFF JERSEY.” 

Warren Co., Ill. 


INDIAN TER. LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I sent to A. 
A. Berry of Clarendon, Iowa, for Dwarf 
Essex rape and alfalfa seed. I want to 
experiment with rape, as I see no ac- 
count of rape growing in this part of 
the country. April 17 we -had sleeting 
and snowing, though the snow melted as 
fast as it fell; such weather at this date 
was very unusual in this section. The 
larger portion of the corn was planted 
then, but came up badly. I had 110 acres 
planted. It did look strange to see the 
gardens green and the snow falling. 

I have been reading the RURAL 
WORLD for three years, and would not 
do without it. I often find one article 
that is worth more than twice the price 
of the subscription of the paper. I get 
several other agricultural papers, but I 
would not do without the RURAL 
WORLD for the whole lot. I admire the 
paper from the first page to the last 
word. 

But it makes me sick to see so many 
good stallions standing the season and I 
can’t breed my mares to some one of 
them. That is something that this coun- 
try needs—some good horses. I breed 
my mares to the best horse in the coun- 
try—a grandson of old Deck. I give the 
most of my RURAL WORLD'S to my 
neighbors, and try to get them to sub- 
scribe for the best farm paper published 
west of the Mississippi River—a paper de- 
voted to the farmers of the West. I will 
give my experiences with rape later. 

Chickasaw N. Cc. C. PECK. 


BARLEY GRASS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: With this I 
send you a sample of a grass which made 
its first appearance here within the last 
half dozen years, and is rapidly spreading 
in pastures and meadows. It seems to 
crowd out blue grass. Swine feed on it 
during winter and early spring, but as it 
nears the ripening stage stock of all kinds 
appear to avoid it. It is a nuisance in 
hay. It stands a whole lot of punish- 
ment in the way of close grazing, tramp- 
ing and drouth. Please tell us its origin 
and worth. We are disposed to call it a 
nuisance. W. D. WADE. 

Pettis Co., Mo. 

Mr. J. B. S. Norton, Botanical Assist- 
ant Missouri Botanical Garden, to whom 
the specimen was referred, identifies it as 
barley grass (Hordeum pusillum), a na- 
tive in the Central United States. It has 
no particular agricultural value, and is 
troubl \ pecially in lawns. It 
spreads easily, the heads breaking up and 
the pieces sticking to clothing, etc. 

We notice this grass is spreading on 
vacant ground here in St, Louis, and 
were surprised this spring to see a lawn 
in front of a fine residence sodded with 
it. Whether the owner or the one doing 
the sodding knew what sort of grass was 
being used we cannot tell. Since the heads 
have appeared the lawn has been mown 
and it now presents a sorry appearance. 
Mr. Wade says it stands a whole lot 
of grazing and tramping. Possibly if kept 
closely grazed it may have some merit. 











MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 


The U.. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 
Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
ending May 27, 1901, is as follows: The 
week just closed averaged cooler than 
usual throughout the state, the deficiency 
in temperature being most marked in the 
central and northern sections. Light frost 
on the 26th damaged tender vegetation on 
low ground‘in some of the central coun- 
ties. Good showers fell during the week 
in some of the extreme northern and east- 
ern counties, a few localities receiving 
from 1 t6é over 2 itches of rain, but over 
the greater part of the state the rainfall 
was less than one-fourth inch, and in 
many localities there was none. In many 
counties no rain of any consequence has 
fallen for nearly six weeks. 

As a result of the cool nights and con- 
tinued dry weather corn is generally 
making slow progress. Cultivation is go- 
ing on but in many places the soil is so 
lumpy that little can be done. Complaints 
of poor stands are very general and much 
replanting is necessary. Cut and wire 
worms are doing much damage in many 
of the northern counties. Cotton contin- 
ues in very good condition in the south- 
eastern counties, but would be benefited 
by showers and warmer weather. Melons 
have been retarded by the cool weather 
and will be late. Flax, in the southwest- 
ern counties, is doing well in some locali- 
ties while in others its condition is much 
below the average. In Jackson county 
some fields: have been plowed up. 

In a majority of the western and a con- 
siderable number of the eastern counties 
wheat continues to look well, but in many 
of the central and southern it is showing 
the effects of the drouth to a marked de- 
gre¢, and there is considerable complaint 
of short straw and short heads. It is now 
coming into bloom and needs rain to fill. 
In a few of the eastern and southern 
counties much damage has been done by 
the fly, some fields being ruined. Oats 
are doing well in a few of the western 
and northern counties, where good rains 
have fallen during the past two weeks, 
but in most sections the outlook for the 
crop is very unpromising and in some of 
the central and southern counties it will 
be almost a failure. They are beginning 
to headin the southern counties. Mead- 
ows are doing well in some of the west- 
ern counties, but elsewhere they have suf- 
fered a further decline, and in some sec- 
tions pastures are becoming quite short. 

Worms continue: very destructive to 
orchards in.many of the central’ and 
northern counties, and there is consider- 
able complaint that apples are dropping. 
Strawberries are ripening rather slowly, 
owing to the cool, cloudy weather, and in 
many localities the crop has been further 
shortened by the drouth. Blackberries 
promise a good crop if there is sufficient 
rain. Gardens are making but little pro- 
gress, as a rule. A. E. HACKETT, 

Section Director. 

Columbia, Mo., May 27. 


THE FARWELL RANCH 


In the Texas Panhandle, 





Elsewhere in this issue is an advertise- 
ment of the Farwell Ranch, otherwise 
known as the X. I. T. Ranch or the Cap- 
itol Ranch, owned principally by former 
United States Senator C. B. Farwell and 
Hon. J. V. Farwell, the great wholesale 
merchants of Chicago. 

It is pretty hard for the average mind 
to fully grasp the magnitude of this 
ranching enterprise. It was one of the 
boldest undertakings of recent years for 
these Chicago gentlemen to accept the 
proposition of the State of Texas offering 
these 3,000,000 acres of grazing or agricul- 
tural lands for the construction of a state 
capitol at Austin. But the Chicago syndi- 
cate was equal to the occasion and erect- 
ed a capitol commensurate with the ex- 
tent and wealth of the great state of 


Texas. The building is of Texas red 
granite, containing 258 rooms and is sec- 
ond only in size in this country to the cap- 
itol at Washington, and is the seventh 
largest building in the world. The corner- 
stone was laid in March, 1885, and the 
building was turned over to the state in 
May, 1888. There are few if any instances 
where a public building of such propor- 
tions has been erected so well and in such 
a short period of time. But Chicago en- 
terprise is proverbial, and doesthings well 
and expeditiously. hen the essrs. 
Farwell came into possession of the land 
it was their intention to immediately put 
it on the market for sale in small tracts 
to stock farmers, but the tide of immigra- 
tion had hardly then reached that coun- 
try. Since then the land lying between 
their tract and the Mississippi Valley has 
all been opened up and is now all practi- 
cally settled upon, and they, not being 
believers in monopoly in land, have 
thrown this fine tract upon the market. 
The avidity with which it is being pur- 
chased assures them that the time had 
arrived when it is needed for the home 
seekers intending to engage in stock rais- 
ing as the main undertaking, and farming 
as an adjunct thereto. For this purpose 
it is most admirably adapted. Its loca- 
tion, 34 miles south of the corner of the 
states of Kansas, New Mexico and Colo- 
rado, its altitude varying from 2,000 to 
4,700 feet, its wealth in natural grasses, 
its excellent quality of water, and its 
large proportion of clear, bright, bracing, 
sunshiny days, delightful and salubrious 
for man and beast, make it an ideal loca- 
tion for stock farming. The climate is 
said to be a most healthful one, not unlike 
that of Denver, Colorado, although the 
altitude is slightly lower. 

The owners are prepared for a heavy 
rush of land seekers this season, but as 
there are yet five-sixths or 2,500,000 acres 
of the tract unsold, they are nearly all 
likely to be accommodated with land. The 
railways are selling on the first and third 
Tuesdays of the month home-seekers’ 
tickets for one fare and $2.00 for the round 
trip to this country, good for 21 days from 
the date of issue. 

There has been printed a neat and com- 
prehensive description of this land with 
maps, etc., which may be procured by 
writing to A. G. Boyce, agent, Channing, 
Hartley Co., Texas; Wm. Boyce, agent, 
Amarillo, Potter Co., Texas, or 20. 
Findlay, agent, 148 Market street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


BROOM CORN ACREAGE INCREASED 


Arcola, Ill., May 25.—Farmers in cen- 
tral Illinois are in the midst of broom 
corn planting, and indications are that 
the plant of this district will be at least 

,000 acres, which means an increase of 
19,000 acres over last year. The Union 
Broom Supply Company now has on hand 
a large portion of last year’s product, and 
with increased acreage for this year’s 
crop, disaster stares the farmer in the 
face. While the acreage in Douglass 
County will be a little smaller than last 
year, the outside district is widening and 
the brokers and seed men say the de- 
mand for seed in counties in the south- 
ern part of the state has been enormous. 
The market is now very dull, the price 
of brush being about $55 to $60 per ton. 


DON'T BE IDLE. 


You can turn every hour to account by 
representing the Modern Remedy Co., Ke- 
Ill. They have a line of clean, 

goods and pay their repre- 
sentatives 100 per cent commission. Send 
for free sample. Complete “Agent’s In- 
— valuable book free with first 
order. 


THE ORTIZ FRUIT FARM, Mexico, 
Mo., wants a-salesman and is advertising 
el sa ag t= pn byes This is a 
4 opening for the t sort of a le 
Look up the advertisement. _ 





PETTIS CO., MO., NOTBS. 


The weather is dry and cold—frost this 
morning, and overcoats are in demand. 
Corn is almost at a standstill, soil dry and 
very cool. Oats and flax are making very 
poor progress. Wheat is said to be fill- 
ing poorly and chinch bugs developing in 
great numbers. Without warmer weather 
and damper weather the prospect is any- 
thing but rosy. Ww. D. W. 
Lamonte, Mo., May 26. 

MARION CO., N. E. MO.—Much of the 
growing wheat is badly damaged by fly 
and up on the prairie some wheat has 
been plowed up. It is now evident that 
the wheat crop will not be as large as 
promised earlier. Dry weather has con- 
tributed largely to this result.—Palmyra, 
Mo., Herald. 


HESSIAN FLY IN KANSAS.—Mc- 
Pherson, Kas., May 23.—Reports of the 
devastation of wheat fields over McPher- 
son County by the Hessian fiy continue 
to come in. Many fields are entirely 
ruined and in others the damage done by 
them has not reached the limit. It is im- 
possible to predict at this time the per- 
centage of wheat that will be harvested. 
James Simpson, coming in from Spring 
Valley this morning, says that between 
his farm and McPherson there will not 
be 100 acres of wheat fit to harvest, and 
this condition is substantiated by plenty 
of others, though there are some who say 
the farmers are unnecessarily alarmed. 


BUTTERINE MAKERS ARRESTED. 
—Kansas City, Mo., May 2.—John Z. 
Miller and Jos. Levering, general man- 
ager and superintendent, respectively, of 
the Harrison Butterine Company, a New 
Jersey concern, have been arrested 
charged with violating the federal law 
for regulating the manufacture and sale 
of oleomargarine. The arrests were made 
on information furnished by J. V. McCoy 
of St. Louis, chief inspector for the ‘In- 
ternal Revenue Department, on a charge 
of using oleomargarine stamps twice. 
They were given a preliminary hearing 
to-day before United States Commissioner 
Earhart, and gave bond in the sum of 
$1,000 each for trial.on June 24. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


There are few things of which the aver- 
age reader knows less than of ‘“‘The Mak- 
ing of a Jockey,’’ which is the leading ar- 
ticle in ‘‘Ainslee’s’’ for June. It is illus- 
trated with pictures of Johnny Reiff, Tod 
Sloan and other famous jockeys, and 
gives an intimate picture of the daily life 
of that peculiar type of modern develop- 
ment—the boy rider—who earns as much 
per year as ten college professors. ‘Girl 
Colonies in New York,” by Alice K. Fal- 
lows, will be a revelation to all girls that 
contemplate seeking their fortune in art 
or business in the national metropolis. 
“Wu Ting-Fang,’’ by L. A. Coolidge, is a 
dispassionate close-view study of the 
most remarkable Chinaman that ever 
lived in this country. “Ocean Steam- 
ships,”"*by 8S. A. Wood, the second in 
“Ainslee’s’’ series of ‘“‘Great Types of 
Modern Business,’’ is graphic and enter- 
taining. ‘‘Alone Across Alaska,”’ by Rob- 
ert Dunn, is an absorbing account of the 
personal adventure of a young college 
graduate, whose exploring achievements 
have been recognized by the government. 
All these articles are illustrated most ap- 
propriately. The best stories in ‘Ains- 


lee’s’’ for June are: ‘Beau Nash’s Snuff 
Box,”” by W. M. Raine; “An Unfinished 
Transaction,” by M. J. Hutchins; and 
“The Prosperity of Headlight Jones,” by 
E. P. Lyle, Jr. (Street & Smith, publish- 
ers, New York.) 





“The Garden Book for Practical Farm- 
ers,” by T. Greiner, recently issued, has 
its contents most aptly told in its title. 
This work will be helpful to anyone who 
gardens. The various garden topics are 
most attractively discussed. They are as 
follows: The Man with the Hoe, The 
Man with the Garden, Planning Sites and 
Citing Plans, Garden Tools and Garden 
Tillage, Riddles of the Garden’s Ration, 
The Banquet That Never Ends, Glass 
Gardening on the Farm, The Problem of 
the Garden’s Drink, Friends and Foes and 
our Dealings with Them, The Plant Doc- 
tor and His Medicine Case and Plants 
Exposed and Plants Protected. These 
various phrases of the gardener and his 
garden are suggestive to any man or 
woman who wields a hoe; and if any sug- 
gestions in this work are acted upon 
the garden will assume a more promi- 
nent place in farm economy than it does 
many times. This publication can be 
obtained of the Farmer Company, Market 
and 18th streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
50 cents; paper cover. 





10 DIFFERENT STYLES OF FENCE. 
THe DUPLEX 
AUTOMATIC BALL BEARING 


MACHINE ‘ 
. 1683. 
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It seems almost past believing that one 
little machine which can easily be han- 
dled and moved about by one man is cap- 
able of weaving over one hundred styles 
and kinds of farm, lawn, poultry and or- 
namental fencing. This is, however, true 
of the Duplex Ball Bearing Woven Wire 
Fence Machine. It is manufactured by 
our old friends and advertising patrons, 
the Kitselman Brothers, of Muncie, Ind. 
The cut shown with this article gives a 
very good idea of the machine and its 
method of operation. It also shows one 
style of farm fence in course of construc- 
tion. The Duplex will handle satisfactor- 
ily any and all sizes of wire, using large 
wires for laterals and weaving on any 
number of smaller size of wires. It will 
also weave perfectly a fence with desir- 
able barb wire at top and bottom, a style 
of fence much sought after and appre- 
ciated in certain localities. Fence may 
be made of any desired height up to 50 
inches. As to capacity, this will vary 
somewhat, depending upon many things, 
but the manufacturers state it conserva- 
tively at from 40 to 60 rods of farm fence 
per day. The Standard Duplex Machine 
makes a fence up to 50 inches high as 
Stated above, but at a small additional 
cost special machines may be had which 
will make fence 54% and 59 inches high 
respectively. The Duplex is well and hon- 
estly made of good material and with 
anything like ordinary care will last in- 
definitely. Kitselman Brothers are also 
large manufacturers of Ornamental Fence 
and Gates. These fences are made en- 
tirely of wire and iron in the greatest 
variety of form and fanciful d ¥ 
They are so constructed that they will 
turn all sorts of marauders and at the 
Same time increase rather than detract 
from the beauty of the enclosure. The 
ornamental gates and the neat steel posts 
and rails greatly set off and increase the 
beauty and strength and value of the 
fence. Write these people requesting 
printed matter om fence machines, orna- 








mental fencing and gates and all classes 
of fence materials. - a 
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Send for booklet. 
Established 1840, 





Dietz Junior Lantern (Cold Biast) 
is the best one we know of for use around the 
barn, cattle shed or in the cellar. 


It is small and compact (only 12 inches high), hand- 
some, durable, ponte oe. and SAFE, a ay 
and beautiful white light. 


It is made on the Cold Blast 


house, stable, 


and gives a large 


principle and will stay 


Price (expressage paid by us), Tin, $1.00. Brass (satt 
lacquered so as to stay bright), $2.00. _— 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
92 Laight Street, New York. 





THE 


eeley 
(ure 


2803 LOCUST ST.., ST. LOUIS. © 


The only Positive Cure for Li 
= and other Narcotic D 
obacco and Cigarette add ns. 
Correspondence and Consultation Confidential. 
DR. J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager. 


Home Treatment for Tobacco and Neurasthentia. 
Local and long distance telephone. Lindell 155, 


iquor Drinking, Mor- 
Using, Neurasthenia, 





RUPTURE: 


Quickly and 


ermanently Cc U R E 


at home; at a small cost. No operation, pai 
danger or detentionfrom work. No return ot 
re or further use for Trusses. Easy to 
Booklet, aining 
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CONGRESS 


and STATE 
issue are under discussion. 


104 p:pers a year. 
orders to 


The Twice-a-Week Republic 


Is the greatest and best of all newspapers. 
News Service excels that of any other paper. 
not imaginative occurrences, but domestic and world-distant facts. 


LEGISLATURES are in i q 

d Now is the time to subscribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. 
politics but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION FRICE OF $1.00 gives you two papers each week 
It is printed every Monday and Thursday. 


THE REPUBLIC, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 


POLL ALP OD OP rr frog 





Its Telegraphic ‘and Cable 
It prints the new news fully; 


+4 





and of paramount 


It is DEMOCRATIC in 


Address ali 
















ers. Itis 
national news and family journal 
LY REPUBLICAN in politics, but 
gree ALL THE NEWS 

NDISPENSABLE to the 


daily paper, while its 


Two Papers Every Week. 
One Dollar For One Year. 


“Invincible, Unsurpassable. Without a Peer,”’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many 
years, of the , Twice-a-Week issue of the 


St.Louis Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than half a million read- 
BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the biggest, best and cheapest 
ublished in America, 
t is above allA NEWSPAPER, and 
romptly, accurately and impartially. 
armer, Merchant or Proffessional man who 
desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the time to read a large 
reat variety of well-selected reading matter 
makes it an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. 


Eight Pages Each Tuesday and Friday. 
Sample Copies Free. 


GLOBE PRINTING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, both for $1.50 Net. 


It is STRIOT- 
ITIs 











TICKETS 
New York and Boston 


VIA 
BIG FOUR ROUTE, 
GIVE 
10 Days STOP-OVER at 


BUFFALO 3% 


Pan-American 
Exposition % 


LOOK at the SCHEDULE: 
Ly, St. Louis..8:30 a.m. 12:00 noon 8:06 p.m. 


Ar. Buffalo....2:55a.m. 6:18a.m,. 7:30 p.m. 
Ar. New York.2:55 p.m. 6:00p.m. 8:00a.m. 
Ar. Bostorn,...4:55 p.m. 9:00 p.m. 10:34a,m 


Through Coaches Dining Cars Sleepers and 
Library Cafe Cars from St, Louis. 


For Guides, Maps, Rates, Sleeping Car and 
Rail Road Tickets call at 


Big Four Ticket Office, 


Broadway and Chestnut. 


C. L. HILLEARY, 
A.@. P. A., ST. LOUIS. 


Or address 











Modern Heating Co., 


813 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 





(Mer s 
Heating of Dwelling Houses, School 
Houses and Public Buildings with the 
steam or hot water system. 
Write for Prices. 
CURED. Sample FREE, 
BED WETTING ve-ei:ttay:Btoomington,ti 








THEN AND NOW. 


a 


Only a few years ago the price of 
vehicles was, comparatively speaking, 
high; to-day it may be said with equal 
truth that the figure at which they may 
be purchased is very low, provided the 
right firm from which to buy is selected. 

For instance: A buggy that formerly 
sold for $65 to $75 can now be had for 
less than $35, and one very reputable con- 
cern—Charles C. Clark & Co., 2% South 
First street, St. Louis, is offering a bug- 
gy, with the important parts guaranteed 
for one year, at a remarkable figure. This 
especial vehicle has been sold largely and 
not a single complaint has been made; 
on the contrary, many favorable reports 
come in from buyers. This firm is run- 


ning on small expense and is actually 
selling vehicles at manufacturers’ prices, 
hence it makes it to the interest of all 
who contemplate a purchase to at once 
write for catalog and ask close figures on 





what may be wanted. Address as above. 
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EITHER OR BOTH OF THESE BOOKS 
MAILED FREE, 


“AMONG THE OZARKS,’ 


4 The Land of Big Red Apples. 


en Pd dl 





Is an ive and g book, hand 
somely illustrated with views of South Mis 
souri scenery, including the famous Olden 
fruit farm of 3,000 acres in Howell county. It 
pertains to fruit raising in that great fruit belt 
of America, the southern s)ope of the Ozarks, 
and will prove of great value, not only to fruit 
growers, but to.every farmer and home seeker 
looking for a farm and a home. 


“Wealth in Northern Arkansas,’ 


Is the title of an illustrated pamphiet giving 
detailed information relative to the mining 
region of Nortnern Arkansas, conceded by 
experts to be the richest zinc and lead mining 
district in the world. This district practically 
undevelo ped, offers investors the opportunity 
of a lifetime, Address 


JE. LOCKWOOD 
Kansas City, - - Missouri. 
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It pays tosow Dwarf Essex 
Rage whieh has proved to 
be the most valuable for- 
age plant in existence for 
Sheep, re = or Cattle. Sow 
in June or July. Costs only 


about 35 cents per acre for 

seed; yields 20 tons per acre. Qur seed was 
abe jo oe Eng! 5 — ha choice. 

P ular and sample free if you men- 

tion paper. IOWA SEED CO., Des Ia. 


DS For gold and silver, lost treasures. 
RODS vary i 
Bop 0o.. Box 184, M., Dallas, Texas. 
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